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. LASKER, foreign serv- 


k from a four months’ 
pent in Holland, Belgium, 
ny, Switzerland, France 
England, opening sources 
nformation which will help 
make this adventure of ours 
operative journalism one of 
links between men and 
of good will the world 


have taken tea in a toy 
, an old man’s toy shop, 
lere conversation had best be 
ade lest it slip into pathetic 
ies; to have wandered 
the storeroom with Mrs. 
ver, the young director of 
shops, while she opened 
marked “Fat Cats” and 
Cats” —that was. an 
ent experience for an edi- 
and one likely to prejudice 
in favor of begging for 
sketches of her friends... 
Captain Adams is managing 
tor of the Fort Sheridan 
iation, which carried on 
Vets’ Camp. Between the 
es of his narrative of things 
me spiritedly may be read a 
allenge as to the things we 
e left undone, dispiritingly 
the men who spent them- 
ly in France. 
Folk-lore in its own tongue 
a charm that endures for 
rations. But exchanged 
the currency of a foreign 
uage the balance is in favor 
a new and_ unconscious 
mor. Miss Jenness, an 
rican neighbor of a New 
and mill village, has count- 
the coin for us generously. 
Perhaps it should be con- 
d that Miss Waugh’s in- 
etation of Moses is so con- 


Miss Jenness, mistook him 
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E take our miracles too 

coolly in this button-push- 
ing age. Thanks to Mr. Hine, 
we see, as they are, sons of men 
who, if they cannot literally 
make power, control it. 


Emigrants from war for sev- 
eral centuries, the most recent 
of their many hegiras has 
brought within the last fifty 
years the German Russians, in 
five separate streams, into south- 
eastern South Dakota. The 
fortunes of one of these groups, 
the Huterisch people, are told 
by Miss Clark, secretary in the 
North Central Field for the 
¥. We@ia: 


Kizil Zdanovitch, himself a 
Russian refugee from the fam- 
ine area, knew its hunger. With 
his drawings he won a compe- 
tition for the soviet of artists 
held at Tiflis by the Near East 
Relief Commission, which do- 
nated his posters to the Russian 
Famine Fund. 


You have perhaps heard a 
Southern kindergartner tell to 
wide-eyed pickaninnies the story 
of Little Black Sambo; him 
of the red jacket and the green 
umbrella, and the blue breeches 
and other raiment of which the 
handsomest tigers in the jungle 
stripped him. You have at least 
heard of the Four-Power treaty 
as to insular possessions. “They 
a oth tangled up with this 
true tale of Samoa by Mr. 
Rowell, long-time editor of the 
Fresno Republican. 


In his recent book, The His- 
tory and Problems of Organ- 
ized Labor, Professor Carlton, 
head of the Economics Depart- 
ment of Depauw University, 
showed the same penetration 
which characterizes his treat- 
ment here of incentives in in- 
dustry. 
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Next Month—Survey 


LEADING 
The Party of the Third Part 


By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY 


N 1916 the professor of economics at Harvard took a 

knapsack and knocked about in the cabs and cabooses of 

American railways, preparatory to drafting a report for 
the federal Eight-Hour Commission. “Then came the war 
and with it a term as administrator of labor standards in 
the War Department. ‘This lasted until after the Armis- 
tice. Thereafter he “signed the articles’ for two years’ 
service as chairman of the National Adjustment Commission 
in the Shipping Board, dealing with water-front labor. 

Professor Ripley gives the marrow of his experiences in 
the field of industrial relations in a series of articles which 
form a rare blend of the philosophy of a college professor 
and the human give-and-take of factory workers and long- 
shoremen. . 


The New Forty-Niners 


By ELVVOOD MEAD 


HE Sacramento Valley, where the first gold-seekers 
dug in, has been having a new rush. The modern 
forty-niner, with plows instead of picks in his schooner, 
is coming from every part of the country into the new lands 
which California has opened up. ‘The unit of settlement is 
not an isolated ranch but an entire community. ‘This acces- 
sibility of land to the man of small means, the cooperative 
buying and selling features that attend it, as well as the 
novel encouragements to the long-scorned farm laborer, are 
explained by Mr. Mead in his story of the four years’ expe- 
rience of the California Land Settlement Board, of which 
he is chairman, and to which he came after similar dis- 
tinguished service in Australia. 


Personal Reactions During the War 
By JANE ADDAMS 


HE second of three articles for SuRvEY GRAPHIC. 
The newspaper cables from Europe last summer 
telling of Miss Addams’ recognition in England and 
on the continent as the foremost woman of America. came 
as a surprise to those who had grown to think of her solely 
as the: protagonist of that most unpopular of all causes— 
peace in time of war. For five years her portion here in 
America had been the odium accorded those who, because 
they are not allowed to state their own cause, suffer con- 
stantly from inimical misrepresentation and are often placed 
in the position of seeming to defend what is a mere travesty 
of their convictions. 
Her forthcoming book, of which this article will form a 
part, portrays the scruples and convictions upon which were 
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United States during the European War and tells of t}| 
connection with the women of other countries as togeti 


League for Peace and Freedom. “Even the kindest} 
readers,” writes Miss Addams, “must perforce still look 
our group through the distorting spectacles he was mij 
to wear during the long period of war propaganda.” 
Petrocommuna 

___*By SANFORD GRIFFITH 
ETROCOMMUNA is the name given to the city df, , 
Pp district of Petrograd, and at the same time it rei} 
to the communist organization in which the enij- 
lives of some four million people have been centered. 


home and abroad and with the frontier but a few miles a 
Soviet institutions have therefore taken a more sharply | 
fined form there. Petrograd communism has been the 


adaptable to all economic reforms which compromise wih 
capitalism. i 

Mr. Griffith, a member of the editorial staff of the Ni 
York Herald, was in Petrograd in October and Novembf 
when, with the food shortage and general poverty, the Soy) 
authorities were trying to turn their old organizations ir) 
something else. He visited the big cooperative warehoul 
and stores, talked with the heads of the departments, wel 
out to the municipal farms and talked with peasants al. 
workmen. \ 

In Petrograd he studied the Smolny community kitche}}, 
and the efforts of the authorities to control the markets aj}. 
local finances. 


Proverbs 
By MAHATMA GHANDI 


HE political writings of the leader of the non- coopesffi 

| tive movement in India, now ten million strong, haf 
been brought out in this country. But here, for t j 
ment, are sayings which reflect the spiritual and sociff 
gospel of a religious leader who, if we are to seek for’ 
counterpart, carries us back to Luther, if not to Mohamme}} 


Thawing out Rural Credit 


By EUGENE MEYER. JR. 


URING the last few months the War Finan 
Corporation, under the leadership of Mr. Meyer, hi 
swung into an active program to relieve the cottc 

growers, the sheep ranchers, the stock raisers and the oth¢ 
producers of primary crops. Funds of the War Financ 
Corporation have been lent to cooperative organizations ¢ 
these producers on their joint credit. The result of the 
and other steps is not only to promote the resumption ¢ 
production next spring, but to help outflank the gener 
financial depression in industrial centers. Mr. Meyer wi 
interpret the operations in a way to be understandable t 
those who, while they may not be familiar with agriculturz 
credit, are none the less deeply concerned with the sociz 
consequences of the breakdown of marketing and the promis 
held out by the constructive measures now under way. 


What Will the Irish Do With Ireland? 


| EVEN days after the Irish number of SURVEY GRAPHIC was published, Lloyd George and 
the Sinn Fein representatives came to agreement. It was a stroke of luck to land thus 
in the lap of the news. But so sound and so truly prophetic were the articles we had gathered 


im the leading men and women of Ireland that the second edition, immediately needed, was 


= HUS the New York Tribune reprinted the better part 
of the article by James Stephens and the Evening Post 
' that by A. E. The Kansas City Star reproduced in full 
article by Richard Rowley. ‘The Outlook, the Review 
Reviews, Current Opinion and the Literary Digest have 
ited from the number extensively in interpreting the 
Jsibilities before an Irish Free State. 

}Xeaders of SurvEY Grapuic will be interested in some 
the comment which has reached us. The Louisville 
rald begins: 

| Survey Grapuic has had a happy thought. It has oc- 
red to it, first among publications on this side, to inquire 
) the morrow of the new Ireland. It has sought out the 
! mt of thought and action in their homes and has secured 


n them much instructive forecast and comment. 

It was such a natural thing to do that the only surprising 
ng about it is that it wasn’t done by others with just as 
jd a reason as the Survey to be curious as to the dreams 
j these visionaries, dreams with this peculiarity to them 
it they were by way of coming true.” 

1. * * * 
|Paragraphs from three New 
ork newspapers which approach 


pught out with the change of but a single word. The first edition was published under the title, 
What WOULD the Irish do with Ireland?” The second, “What WILL the Irish do with 
}landr” Newspaper editors were quick to draw on the issue for additions to their cable news. 


fortunate in having secured contributions from such a re- 
markable body of men and women. I can say that each in 
his own field of endeavor speaks authoritatively for the people 
ofaleland.., ea 40: 

* * * 


SHEAF of letters has reached us from Americans in- 
A terested in Ireland, representing all walks of life, all 

creeds and national affiliations. From these let us 
select two, the first from the Rev. John A. Ryan, director 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council: 

“TI wish to congratulate you on the genuine service which 
SuRVEY GRaApPHic has rendered to those interested in the 
future of Ireland. It is quite the most encouraging docu- 
ment on that subject I have seen in a long time. While 
I thought that I had a fairly good acquaintance with the 
achievements of the cooperative movement in Ireland, I 
added considerably to my information by reading carefully 
this issue of SURVEY GRAPHIC. ‘To those who are interested 
in a better social and industrial order, the most. satisfying 
feature of the Irish situation as described in this issue of 
SuRVEY GRAPHIC is the probability 
that the new Ireland will produce a 
new and a more human industrial 


fents from. conservative, liberal 
jd radical points of view respec- 
ely are interesting. 

‘From an editorial in the Times: 
“In the December number of 
yRvEY GrapHic Mr. George W. 
issell (A. FE.) forecasts the future 
Ireland after she gets her own 
vernment. Being himself a poet, 
ilosopher, and also man of affairs, 
‘r. Russell makes of his anticipa- 
mms a strange but attractive blend 
' fancy and realities. He expects 
great outburst of Irish literary 
id artistic genius, though he does 
go so far as some of the en- 
usiasts of Young Ireland... .” 
From an editorial in the Globe: 
‘In his ‘Back to Methuselah’ Ber- 
trd Shaw ventures the prophecy 
jat when Irish freedom is won 
ish patriots will scatter to the far 


. 


From the Call: 


ners of the globe to agitate for the liberation of other 
ces counted oppressed. Another and less extravagant view 
what is ahead on the Irish road is [here] presented. . . . 


What Will the Irish 
Do With Ireland? 


£1 ie Trish Number of Survey 
GRAPHIC answers the question in 
the words of leading Irishmen. Splen- 
did material for clubs, classes and 
discussion groups. 

By the copy postpaid the world 
over, 30 cents. 

12 copies in one bundle, postpaid 
in the United States, 25 cents each. 
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civilization. It that is to be Ire- 
land’s contribution to the progress of 
the world, it will place that country 
in the very forefront of the nations, 
and make the whole modern world 
debtor to the Emerald Isle.” 

The second is from Frank P. 
Walsh, who was one of the organ- 
izers of the American Association 
for the Recognition of the Irish Re- 
public and has served as counsel in 
America for the revolutionary gov- 
ernment: 

“A truly notable contribution to 
the cause of Irish freedom, even 
though its primary motive, and most 
useful function, is educative. It an- 
swers, in a most comprehensive man- 
ner, the question that has been put 
to me times without number, not 
alone by critics, but by those honest- 
ly and intensely interested in human 


progress, and sincerely anxious and uninformed about the 
social and economic mind of Ireland. . . . 


” 


* * * 


Finally, typical of the spirit of many men and women un- 


“The assembly of Irish opinion appears in America at a 
me when the negotiations between the Irish Republic and 
le British Empire are at their most critical juncture, and 
es more than supplement the news dispatches.” 
* * * 

‘The Irish Envoy to the United States, Harry J. Boland, 
e as follows: 

. . . Never before have the American public had pre- 
‘nted to them in such an able manner the hopes and as- 
irations of the Irish nation. Your publication is indeed 


“ 
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known to us who have come to our offices or have written 
in, is this letter received by Mr. Zimand, whose work in Ire- 
land last summer made the Irish number possible: 

“Tt is approaching the wee sma’ hours of morning—I have 
stayed out of bed reading the articles on Ireland in SuRVEY 
Grapuic. I could not sleep soundly until I had formally 
recorded my appreciation of the splendid work you have 
done for my country with this remarkably fair symposium. 
Tonight comes the great news that an agreement has been 
reached. Your articles are all the more interesting therefor.” 


By Victor Rousseau 
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4, ROM the distance, around the bend 
of the wood where the road dipped 
down to the river, came the music 
of a number of instruments, soft but 
of marked rhythm. I was sure that 


ar companion said, ‘‘Wait, and you will 
ee.” In.a few, minutes a troupe of some thirty or 
forty young men and women passed us at a rapid 
stride, walking in loose lines, with arms interlaced 
or holding hands. Guitars were hung from the 
shoulders of strapping young fellows by colored rib- 
bons whose ends fluttered in the wind. The band 
was in curious costume: Of the girls some were in 
peasant dresses of printed cottons, their hair coiled 
around their heads in braids, following a fashion 
which has spread all over Germany as a deliberate 
defiance of imported styles; others wore even simpler 
and more colorful garments and ribbons around their 
air. The youths wore tunics or shirts open at the 
throat; all were bareheaded and, as many of the 
girls also, without stockings and bare of knee. They 


; 


were as beautiful as a Greek frieze, though indi- 


vidually not of striking comeliness. With eyes shin- 
ing they passed by, absorbed in song or earnest talk. 

“Wandervoegel?” [ asked my companion. I had 
ide years before the war of the organization of 
these ‘“‘migratory birds” that had taken thousands of 
young people out of the crowded cities on holidays 
and created a cult of outdoor life and lore such as 
Germany had not known for generations. 

“Better than that,” he replied, “they-are of the 
new, democratic youth movement (freideutsche 
Jugendbewegung) which has broken all ties with 
merely protective societies organized for the young 
by the old. These particular ones belong to a dis- 
trict (Gau, an ancient land division not represented 
in modern political boundaries) that is raising money 
to buy the old castle you see on that distant hill. It 
is all very romantic,” he continued. ‘Those old 
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The Youth Movement of Germany 


By BRUNO LASKER 


robber barons that built most of these castles would 
be astonished if they could see the youth of Ger- 
many saving up to buy and conserve their haunts.” 

This was my first introduction to the youth move- 
ment of Germany. It soon became of absorbing in- 
terest to me as | discovered that it was practically 
the only nucleus around which the healthy instincts 
and ideals of the people could grow into the spirit 
of a great democracy. My impression, in talking to 
public officials, journalists, social reformers, busi- 
ness men and others, had been contrary to most 
American opinion. Germany is not rapidly re- 
covering from her defeat and from the blow she 
herself struck at her timeworn institutions when she 
dismissed her potentates and princelings. Her habits 
of industry have carried into the new era a momen- 
tum which is deceptive; of real, purposeful planning 
there is little.. Unfortunately, other habits, less ad- 
mirable, also survive. A false sentimentality makes 
it hard for true democratic sentiment to take root. A 
phrasemongering continues to warp a beautiful lan- 
guage and hinders thought and candid expression. A 
willingness to submit to authority makes it difficult 
for new leadership to arise from the ranks. 

The average German is little interested in politics. 
He talks with deep feeling of his. people’s misplaced 
confidence in the word of the Allied governments, 
especially that of America, which promised one kind 
of peace and enacted quite another. Sometimes also 
he tells of the way in which his own government has 
humbugged him during the war and before. He has 
become cynical. In every-day life he observes good 
men go down and evil men who prey on their fellows 
win affluence and power. Hunger and anguish, for 
which there is no prospect of relief, have demoral- 
ized whole classes which hitherto have been among 
the most respected in the land: the small business 
man, the craftsman who maintained a shop of his 
own, the ex-officer who used to look to some honor- 
able and remunerative position when his country no 
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longer needed him, the doctor, who ts obliged to 
make his rounds on foot and finds it difficult to keep 
up a respectable home, anda large section of the wage 
earners who used to look for assistance and protec- 
tion to church and government rather than to self- 
help organizations—all these have become, first be- 
wildered, then cynical. 

In such a soil the revolt of youth which has swept 
over many countries during the last few years has 
found nourishment for rapid growth. The youth 
movement of Germany today, or the different move- 
ments which, seen from afar, seem one, sweep the 
greater part of the educated young people under 
twenty-five years of age and a very large section of 
the young organized 
workers into a_ single 
spiritual stream. It is 
the largest element in 
what that country has 
retained of vigor and of 
promise for a happier 
future. It is the insur- 
gence of a strong race 
against the hampering 
restrictions imposed 
upon its natural devel- 
opment by militarism, 
church, school and mod- 
ern industry. It is an 
insurgence directed in 
its present stage against 
the most immediate op- 
pressors, the men who 
made and defended the 
war, who hold the civil 
power, exercise author- 
ity in church, workshop, 
school and council room. 
It is, in short, an insur- 
gence against age. Gus- 
tav Wyneken, who has become famous as an advo- 
cate of self-government in schools and founder of 
the first self-supporting agricultural school in Ger- 
many, says: 

Youth, hitherto only the hanger-on of the old generation, 
deprived of participation in public life, limited to the part of 
passive learner and a playful, insignificant sociability, has 
begun to think for itself. It attempts to rule its own life, 
independent of the lazy habits of the old ones and of the 
dictates of an ugly convention. It aims at a manner of living 
that corresponds to the nature of youth and which enables 
the individual to take himself and his actions seriously, to 
look upon himself as a factor in the larger work of civili- 
zation. 

It was in the Roemer, at Frankfort, a medieval 
building linked up with the history of the old Ger- 
man empire, and close to the church where many of 
_the emperors were elected, that I first learned some- 
_thing of the facts and the problems of the youth 
movement. Here, in a beautiful, timbered room, 
centuries ago, a guild had carried on its business and 
here, later, had met the council of a free citizenry, 
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THE NEW WOMANHOOD 
The healthy look, and frank expression of modern girlhood in this 
drawing from ‘‘Junge Menschen” are true to life. 


forever defending its rights against the encroad} 
ments of princes and noblemen. In this room tf 
spirit of youth found its appropriate setting. Fop 
it is not new laws that it seeks but, as one of tly 
leaders has expressed it, ‘‘ancient laws, an anciel) 
setting... laws that are within us, laws toward whil) 
alone we feel a responsibility.” 

I had stumbled upon a week-end conference of tl 
Jugendring of Hessen-Nassau, a loose federation, | 
near as I could make out, of all the different auton} 
mous organizations of youth in the region which a 
free from party afhliation and acceptance of defini 
political dogmas. The speakers were, for the mo} 


more mature, and, in thi 
background, there we} 


girls in their teens. 
one after another arog) 
it became clear tha 
here were human being} 
sincerely groping fo 
something they thent 
selves did not quit} 
understand, somethin} 
as yet undefined: not } 
principle nor an ideal} 


graphed and annotated 
but something at one 
more concrete and mor¢ 
elusive—personal guid 
ance through the prac 
tical perplexities of @ 
time out of ‘joint 
through the temptations 
of a world that weighs 
heavy upon those pure 
of heart, through the 
conflict of opinions on man’s place in life and his duty 
to society. There were spirited protests against in. 
tellectualism, against individualism, against formal 
ism; spiritual appeals for facing of realities and of 
the new tasks that call for action. . i 


‘‘Can we act together?” was asked again and 
again, “‘or must we split our energies because we 
cannot clearly see a common goal?” ‘There a 
some who would let each seek salvation in his ow 
fashion but insisted on the need for joint action o 
immediate matters where the interference of yout 
seemed imperative. We shall discuss further wha 
these matters are. There was outspoken oppositio 
to any premature cooperation that would obscur 
vital differences and deaden thought. The fulle 
agreement was given to speakers who asked for uni 
not because of a superficial similarity of aims 
because they all recognized the eternal values « 
truth, love, purity and labor; who insisted that th 
all brought to their practical tasks a spiritual co 
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tadeship that went deeper than even the most in- 
tisive difference of belief. There were also young 
men who pointed to the danger of too much conceit, 
too much repetition of the idea that youth is always 
tight and age always wrong, without a clear distinc- 
ion of what constitutes youth and age; and, again, to 
the danger of abstraction that turns away from reali- 
ties. ‘Let us have done,” said one of them, ‘with 
the contrast between young and old; let us speak 
tather of good and evil; let us not work against tra- 
dition because it is tradition but only when it is bad 
tradition ; let us recognize the evils within ourselves.” 
There were speeches so holy in intent, so reverent, 
that it would seem almost blas- 
phemous to report them coldly in 
print, for, often, they were couched 
in the simplest of words and would 
not stand scrutiny, though the en- 
thusiasm with which they were 
uttered and received hallowed them 
at the time. 

_ Then there were warnings 
against the disenchant- 
ment that must follow 
when new and ever new . 
obstacles rise before 
the eager reformer—re- 
former of himself as 
well as of the world— 
to test the endurance 
of his valor; demands 
for loyalty in small 
things, for consecration, 
for absolute honesty and 
self-criticism. There 
were also exchanges of 
opinion upon quite im- 
mediate problems. 
Should questions of re- 
ligious belief be ex- 
cluded from discussion ? 
Should the members 
spend more effort in 
knowing each other better before defining even im- 
mediate, practical aims? What should be their atti- 
tude toward civil authority—toward the French 
super-government in the occupied area—toward or- 
ganized youth welfare movements—toward the Pro- 
letarian youth organizations, bent on class war, 
which were outwardly hostile to the ‘‘free’’ youth 
movement? 

There was no formality in these discussions. The 
members addressed each other by the familiar du 
and thr ; they did not hesitate to speak from intimate, 
personal experience. Boys and girls from the differ- 
ent towns came in together and all mixed freely with- 
out forming cliques. As there were not enough chairs, 
many sat on the floor. Here, as on subsequent occa- 
sions when I met with groups of young folks in Ger- 
many, I was impressed with the simplicity and hearti- 


YOUTH TRIUMPHANT 
The young folk of Germany, transcending materialism, are symbol- 
ized in this modernistic drawing from ‘‘Jugend Internationale.” 
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ness of their manner. It is so much in contrast to the 
stilted forms of the university students to which one 
is still treated (unfortunately also in the municipal 
universities of recent growth). I marked also their 
splendid physical development, the loveliness of clear 
skins and open, spiritual faces, their grace of move- 
ment, charm of diction. 

Not only at this comparatively unimportant meet- 

ing but in all major discussions, the dilemma ot 
choosing between the fullest opportunities for self- 
development and unity in action cropped out. Po- 
litical action inevitably means partial repression of 
personality. Hence, for the present, it is the forma- 
tion of rounded and unified char- 
acter rather than the achievement 
of measurable results that differen- 
tiates the free youth movement of 
Germany from other organizations 
of youth with or without the guid- 
ance and control of party, church 
or vocational group. 
Although it goes back to the 
early years of this cen- 
tury, it has developed to 
its present importance 
almost entirely since the 
revolution of 1918. 
Nevertheless, its ten- 
dencies have already 
taken so firm a root that 
the general outlines of 
its growth are unmistak- 
able. 

Though we are here 
necessarily concerned 
with the social results of 
the movement rather 
than its effect upon par- 
ticular persons, it is only 
in that effect that its 
whole potentiality for 
the future can be recog- 
nized. First, then, we 
observe a change in the individual boy and girl which, 
in a measure, might also have been accomplished 
by movements that derive their impetus from out- 
side agencies. But the fact remains that those agen- 
cles, in spite of many years of endeavor, have accom- 
plished little in guiding the physical and moral de- 
velopment of youth after the school-leaving age. 
Take, for instance, the open-air life of these young 
folks. Germany, in the years before the war, had 
studied English and American outdoor recreations 
and applied herself to fostering them, but with very 
little understanding of their underlying principles of 
self-determination and free cooperation. Although 
there has always been the desire for open-air recrea- 
tion a new motive was required to energize it. The 
Wandervoegel for nearly two decades have culti- 
vated physical training and “hiking” for their own 
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sakes. They were an antidote to 
the excessive intéllectualization of 
the schools and universities and to 
the militarization‘of the drillmas- 
.ter. They introduced rucksack, 
campfire and a regard for good 
habits. 

But the youth movement has 
gone further, not only by greatly 
increasing the number of those 
who take part in long hikes and climbs but also by 
introducing new and stimulating elements. One of 
these is a cult of nakedness, the belief in the healing 
and preserving power of sunlight. Though wide- 
spread also among older people and those responsi- 
ble for the welfare of children, this cult has become 
associated more particularly with that of personal 
freedom. It means the openness and lightness of 
dress to which I have already alluded, and mixed 
open-air bathing, which is new in Germany; even days 
spent nude in the open air. Pride of body and the 
duty of health are frequently emphasized in the 
speeches and literature of the youth movement. One 
cannot help being reminded of the parallel develop- 
ment after the war of liberation, a century ago, when 
the Turnverein, started by Father Jahn, became, by 
somewhat different. means and in a more limited 
sense, a carrier both of physical culture and intense 
patriotism on the part of a defeated people. 

Even more important and significant for the fu- 
ture is the mental influence of the movement. Those 


few educators and social students of maturer years 


who, because of their sympathetic attitude, have 
been permitted a close insight into the movement, 
are agreed that the discussions are on a high level of 
intellectual integrity. There is little regard for 
science as such or for specialist investigation. In- 
deed there is a current of suspicion of too intellectual 
an approach to moral problems. But even among 
the youngest participants there is an astounding 
familiarity with philosophical literature and methods, 
a complete absence of those debating points which 
merely aim at discomfiting an opponent, and an un- 
usual desire to hear and understand all views on a 
controversial topic. I myself got the impression that 
there was much keen reasoning even among those 
who most disdained academic learning. At the same 
time, those leaders are undoubtedly most in the 
ascendant who carry their young hearers with them 
by an appeal to emotion. It could not be otherwise. 
That emotional strain is frankly and outspokenly 
religious, though it is as far re-z 
moved from theological language 
and uses'as anything canbe. Youth 
‘has determined to find its own soul 
‘in its own’ way. Sometimes its 
groping leads back into the fold 
of an existing religious organiza- 
tion, notably the Roman Catholic 
*Church.’ More“often it finds its 
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own expression, even its own ri 
—as, for instance, in the celebr} 
tion of the two solstices, June 3 
and December 21, 
solemnized with imposing cer} 
monial. Professor Paul Natorj) 
that eminent educator, who hi 
become the mentor and friend qd) 
many leaders in the movemen} 
speaks of it as one of “‘spiritud 
‘Their religion,” he says, “seeks fay 


radicalism.” 
the last innermost and the last supernatural, and ew 
deayors to coerce both into a perfect unity.’ q 

Credit for the origin and growth of this tendenq” 


is arose rather from a more or less nee 
and instinctive revolt against tradition, against tradi 
tional religion as well as traditional skepticism. | 

In some cases this religious element has been si 
overwhelming that Protestant ministers, in their ef} 
fort to bring back to the church the vitality it has 
lost, have invited leaders of youth to preach fron} 
their pulpits or even whole groups to take chargi 
of services which, in these cases, are sometimes 0} 
great emotional intensity and beauty but entirely 
without traditional forms. The young boys anc 
girls who take part in them go out into the woods and 
come back laden with flowers and evergreens to give 
a festive appearance to the church; they introduce old 
songs (not hymns) that have almost been forgotten, 
songs of nature and simple devotion to the home 
land; they bring joy and laughter, the sense of fel 
lowship and actual revolt against sin and ugliness, 
into grey edifices that for ages have heard nothing} 
but the droning voice of the preacher and the sleepy, 
perfunctory song of solemn congregations. B 
these, after all, are exceptional occasions. It is im 
the open air, on the market-places of towns, in the 
woods, and most often of all on high hilltops that 
what might be called the religious communion of 
youth more usually takes place. 

One other explanation is necessary. The move- 
ment of youth is essentially one of revolt; it start 
out by breaking away from loyalties that in the ol 
days had been deliberately fostered in the interest 
of the state and the established order by one sectio 
of society and in the interests of their own class b 
the organized wage-earners. Before the war, Stirne 
rather than Nietzsche, moral anarchy rather tha 
the consciousness of aristocrati 
obligation was the decisive influ 
ence with the small groups o 
young spiritual revolutionaries 
that arose here and there only t 
be crushed by the weight of soci 
pressure. The new revolt also i 
anarchic in the sense that it sac 
from the loyalty of the individual 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE MEDAL 


Youth marches joyously toward a new civilization, banners flying, hope in its eyes. 


The corps student, subject to the old 


self-delusion of his type, asks himself; ‘‘Shall I save the fatherland today, or shall I study for my examination?” 


to the ego. Faith in throne and altar have gone, 
and many accepted social relationships have been 
loosened by the events of the war and the political 
revolution. But by the very rapidity of its spread, 
by the fact that it was confronted not with an un- 
yielding wall of opprobrium but with a moving mass 
of uprooted emotion, the movement has become first 
sociable, then social. 

Still, purely personal ideals of conduct predomi- 
nate in the motivation of emancipated youth. The 
ideal of social service is gradually growing, but is not 
a primary factor. In addition to the ideal of per- 
sonal health, therefore, that of personal, as distinct 
from social, ethics takes first place. ‘Truthfulness and 
purity, though not priggishly spoken of in these 
terms, are the qualities most conspicuously sought 
for by these young men and women. Der neue 
Mensch, the new man, is the somewhat ambiguous 
term which those who stand in the movement most 
frequently apply to themselves; and by it they mean 
a man or woman absolutely loyal to willingly adopted 
precepts of personal conduct. In practice this in- 
volves, for most of them, total abstention from the 
use of alcohol and also of nicotine in every form. 
Many seek to harden themselves against the desire 
for comfort and luxury and reduce their needs to a 


primitive minimum. In a few isolated cases, smal 
numbers have settled, both in the towns and on thi 
land, to conduct their lives together according to th 
principles of communism. 

It is when we come to the problem of sex relation 
that the ethics of the movement become most distinc 
tive; for it is of no monkish asceticism. Its deman 
is for absolute self-control of the individual and a 
the same time for a new freedom based upon prima 
human needs. This implies combat of false sham 
no less than of prostitution, of marriage of conveni 
ence no less than of the one-sided selfishness that ha 
marked the pre-marital concubinage so long current 
especially among the university students of German 
and the continent. It implies more especially th 
raising of all barriers against a full and equal pat 
ticipation of both sexes in all activities. Even s: 
simple a thing as the desire of the women member 
of a group to hold regular meetings of their ow 
gives rise, on occasion, to fierce debates becaus 
many believe that a first principle is at stake. Earl 
marriage is advocated—partly as an offset to th 
difficult, self-imposed duty of complete pre-marita 
continence and partly also in recognition of the socia 
need for making good the ravages of the war amon 
the strongest and most desirable constituents of th 


face. (A socialist writer, Hans Hackmack, considers 
varly marriage so important that he demands for it 
‘pecial aid on the part of the state arid the com- 
unity on the ground that the young workingman is 
jarely able to start a home without going into debt, 
tnd that there are special dangers to happiness in 
narriage where the young couple cannot have a 
earth of their own.) But there are also those who 
vould have all formal marriage vows and registra- 
ion disregarded and who wish to see countenanced 
nd approved every mating entered into freely but 
vith conscientious regard for all mutual duties and 
jnaintained with absolute loyalty to these duties. 
Needless to say, there are baser elements who stress 
jhe “‘liberal”’ attitude without at the same time taking 
pon themselves any of the implied conscientiousness 
n personal conduct, but the number of these latter is 
jmall, and they belong as a whole to the fringe rather 
jhan to the leadership of the movement. 

| It is in this matter of sex relations—in which, as a 
matter of fact, Germany has for long been more 
yutspoken and has recognized more honestly than 
hither England or America the existing state of 
hings in all western countries—that, for the mo- 
ment, the youth movement is exposed to the most 
»bvious dangers and most open to attack. There 
aave been scandals—serious ones. Little imagina- 
jon is required to visualize how easily the friend- 
ship and camaraderie of impressionable young peo- 
le, working together on great projects of reform, 
walking, singing, dancing and swimming together. 
»ften without the presence of older companions to 
curb their enthusiasm, in an atmosphere of revolt 
igainst trammeling conventions, may lead to attach- 
ments too deep for control, and to open defiance of 
che established moral code. It is true, there is no 
softening aestheticism in this movement, no tolera- 
ion of light flirtation, no indoor pampering of lasciv- 
ous tastes. All obscene literature, films, play-acting, 
‘art’ is abhorrent to it. Yet the songs they sing— 
many of them resuscitated from the vast, buried 
creasury of medieval minstrelsy—are often of love; 
the folk dances and games of their festivities have 
their origin in ancient ceremonials of courtship; the 
talk is frankly of what is uppermost in the mind; 
there are intoxicating moments of ecstasy and of deep 
tommunion of innermost desires between individ- 
uals. Under such circumstances, is it surprising that 
at times love smashes every locked gate of prudence, 
that irregular unions occur which defy social conse- 


though these manifesta- 
tions were those of moral 
corruptness, whereas they 
are often—grievously 
mistaken though they 
may be—born of the most 
exalted ethical idealism. 
The story of Muck- 
Lamberty and his ‘new 


quences? Society holds up her hands in horror, as 
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host” is in point. It was to be heard everywhere last 
summer, and it is symptomatic. I cannot tell it here 
with all the revealing detail with which it has been 
told in an understanding book by Adam Ritzhaupt, 
Die Neue Scharin Thueringen. In fact, quite a litera- 
ture has appeared on this ‘‘case.”” With a following 
of twenty-five youths and girls, Muck suddenly ap- 
peared out of the lap of the gods, as it were, beauti- 
ful as the prince of a faery tale, eloquent as a preach- 
ing monk of the middle ages, walking from town to 
town through the forests of the mid-German hill 
country, leading the children in harmless games of a 
cheerfulness they had never known, teaching the 
young men and women dances and songs drawn from 
the very sources that had once flown rich in this 
ancient home of the German spirit, exhorting old and 
young to join in the crusade for a new fatherland 
that shall be free and merry. An indescribable. en- 
thusiasm, says the chronicler, followed the visits of 
the young revolutionary and his band. Mothers held 
up their children to be caressed by him; cynicism was 
changed to adoration over night. The inns were 
emptied as the whole population turned out to hear 
him speak in the market-places. The spirit of his 
appeal may briefly but not quite fully be rendered by 
quotation from a leaflet with which he was wont to 
announce his arrival. In it he said: 


To all who are really alive in 

All youth must combine to fight against everything that 
is rotten and corrupt in our society, youth which stands ~ 
above all parties, for the sake of life itself. 

For eight days during the fair you have let them show 
you indecent dances and other flimsy things of the old 
“Kultur,” have swallowed dirt and permitted them to 
deafen your ears and senses with hurdy-gurdies, nonsense, 
soulless. merchandise. Everything except real joy, real get- 
ting to know each other; no healthy, hearty joyfulness, no 
folk life. Take folk life. Take thought! Our people must 
perish unless the young and those who have remained young 
arise, work on themselves and come to an agreement. In 
the days that we are with you, we want to live with you and 
fight with you against amusements of all kinds that for the 
sake of profit exploit youth in body and soul. Come and 
spend these days with us in genuine joy! 

This will be only a beginning, for we want to do more 
than play. Come to our meetings as simple men and women: 
leave at home all powder and paint and stupid fashions. Let 
joy of heart be our ornament. We pray you all to believe 
that youth has the special task of helping us, that these days 
will help to recover health. 

The new host has been on the road for some months and 
everywhere has called upon young people and taken thou- 
sands of them into their spirit. We are twenty-five artisans, 
laborers, clerks, teachers, from all over the country, who will 
have nothing to do with 
spiteful party activity but 
aim at uniting the whole 
people. 

Then followed a pro- 
gram of intended assem- 
blies for play and discus- 
sion. 

After some months, 

(Continued on page 537) 
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In Terms of Newport News 
By S. ADELE SHAW 


AV OSES were still blooming by the gar- 
den fences of Newport News in mid- 
December. There was salvia, too, 
and chrysanthemums, and here and 
there a pansy. ‘Down by the water- 
front the solid orange ball of the sun 
was making ready to dive under the 
ae waters of the James River, which stretches 
out to Hampton Roads and on to the Chesapeake. A 
bright red bulk caught the eye to the upper end of 
the harbor by the huge shipways, with their overhead 
steel cranes which marked from the water one of the 
largest private shipbuilding yards in the United 
States. [he poppy-colored mass was the hull of the 
West Virginia, the last battleship of her class—the 
largest class as yet launched by the United States 
government. .The grease was still on the ways which 
she had abandoned late in November, but already 
her sides were being clapped by great curved slabs of 
armor plate which. the riveters were fitting firm to her 
hull. 

- Farther on along the ways were the Constella- 
tion and the Ranger, side by side; the largest battle 
cruisers in the world, ships so long that the harbor 
had to be dammed up with great concrete walls— 
submerged ways—to get them into the yards. The 


Constellation is but 15.5 per cent complete and the © 


Ranger scarcely begun, yet only a handful of men 
were at work about them. Beyond was the battle- 
ship Iowa, the first of her class—the largest class 
authorized by the government—and here again but 
a few men were at work slowly fitting her hull 
together. . 

The rest of the ways, where during the war eleven 
ships were under construction at one time, were 
empty. The dry docks were empty. It was 4:30 
p. M. The outside men laid down their tools, and 
from the shops and foundries—shops capable of tre- 
mendous activities, shops which during the war were 
i i or perhaps 


two or at most three to- 
gether, whites and Ne- 
groes, turned toward 
the gates. 

Standing by just up 
the James, silent and 
motionless, was a. fleet 
of seven cargo carriers, 
their rigging down, 
their red hulls exposed 
above the water; for 
they were empty, and 
their crews were gone. 
And yet farther up the 
river at Camp Eustis, 
just beyond where the 
eye could see, lay a fleet 


in beach wreckage. 


their miseries. 
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VERY tidal advance of civilization leaves its mark 
That has been the history of 
men and machines—the industrial revolution with its 
power looms left its jetsam of Silas Marners. 
has been the history of moral reforms: 
hibition and its flotsam of brewery workers. 


lenge is not to stay progress but to sharpen our wits to 


fend against some of its inevitable dislocations of the 
fortunes of individuals, families and often whole towns. 
Here in this harbor, with its empty poppy-colored hull 
of a super-dreadnaught which will néver be commis- 
stoned if the Hughes naval ratio goes through, and its 
oysterman pulling at his primitive rake, were registered 
social tides leaving in their wake their shallows and 


of 350 freighters of the United States Shippin; 
Board, their crews disbanded in recent weeks at News 
port News, their port. ha 
Below, the shipyards the piers of the Chesapeak 
and Ohio Railroad stretched out into the harbory 
One, two . Pier 12. The doors of the store 
houses were closed. Not a ship was tied up to thf 
docks. ‘There stood the great steel coal pier fron® 
which last year, it is said, more coal was loaded thar 
from any other pier in the world. There was noi 
a car on it. The coal bunkers and longshoremer 
were not needed. | 
Below the piers, off from the white sands where 
the shoreline was not broken by buildings, a com# 
pany of little skiffs bobbed up and down quietly} 
In the stern of each was a fisherman working late td 
make a catch that would add to the day’s earnings. 
A few miles farther on, the water was dotted with} 
motor boats, each rigged up with a sail. Two men} 
to a boat. One from each side pressed his long-| 
handled double rake into the sand, tonged oysters} 
from their beds, brought them to the surface,} 
dropped them into a barrel and, like a silent eran 
lowered the tongs into the beds again. 


VN CROSS the way from the iron fence that en-} 
closes the shipyards are red brick apartments} 
built by the government during the war to house} 
shipyard workers. A young mechanic opened the} 
door of one of them in response to my ring. His} 
napkin still hung from his vest, for he had just left} 
the supper table. I joined them—the man, his wife: 
and a woman friend. The man, who, with his wife, 
had come to town from another industrial center 
during the war, had been laid off at the shipyards 
four months ago when the big cut in the naval appro- 
priation reduced the force to one-half; and now they 
were living on their savings. ‘The thirty- six dollars, 
which they had been paying for their three rooms, 
had this year been reduced to twenty-six dollars. 
They were not moving 
because they had no as- 
surance of work else- 
where; they had their 
friends in the town; 
and, after all, if the dis 
armament progra 


That 
Witness pro- 
The chal- 


yards might be sold to 
Henry Ford. They 
might be changed to: 
other work under th 
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THE SCRABSHEAP 


| Destroyer propellers and steel scrap being sorted for the salvage bin, Norfolk Navy Yard. Scrap is no longer sold as junk; every 


resent management; there was car repair work 
ing on right now. They might—well, nobody 
new, and so long as they didn’t it was well, pro- 
vided you had the money, to “‘sit tight and listen.” 

_ Of course it was hard. People hadn’t saved so 

uch as you’d think. And, anyway, if you had a 
mnch of kids it didn’t take long to eat up a thou- 
‘and dollars of savings. It was worse for the people 

vho had bought their houses. A lot of them had 
yaid wartime prices just to get a place to live. Take 
flown next door to Jim Henry’s. Jim had bought 
‘tarly—four years ago—and paid $1,600 for six 
ooms and bath. Six months later along came a 
‘family from New Mexico and bought the next 
ouse, which is exactly like Jim’s. They paid $2,700. 
When the yards made the big lay-off the Westerner 
was thrown out of work and had to take ‘his family 
yack home. He sold the house for $1,400 just to 
yet rid of the mortgage. That was where the sav- 
ngs had gone. 

Most all the single men had left town as soon 
as they were laid off. They’d gone back to the farms. 
One mustn’t forget that all North Carolina moved 
in to Newport News during the war. Many of 
these were blacks, and most of them had never 
seen a machine before. Regular machinists, for the 
most part, had gone to other cities, taking a chance. 
Those still working had been reduced from eighty 
cents during the war to sixty-four cents today. They 
were being furloughed, two weeks on and two weeks 
off, to give work to more men. In the other de- 
partments men had three weeks on and one week off. 
But over on the East Side, the Negro section, hun- 
dreds of men were lying around unemployed. Their 


piece is cleaned and sorted by trained laborers and kept to its proper bin until sold in the metal market. 


women had gone North into domestic work, or were 
making pickles, pies and cakes and begging people 
to buy them at the door. For that matter the whites 
were doing that too. Joe Mackey, a molder—he 
and his wife both were making doughnuts and taking 
them from door to door. 

“Well, yes, lam a union man.” This in response 
to questioning. ‘‘No, the yards don’t recognize the 
union. Never did. But they don’t discharge the 
union men. Ferguson [the president of the com- 
pany] says ‘free to everybody.’ And we have a 
grievance committee; meets regular once a month, 
and we can take complaints up there. 

“Sure, there’s lots thinks they’re going to lose 
their jobs if the Hughes plan goes through, but, I 
tell you, the thinking workers believe disarmament’s 
the thing.” 


ILTON VILLAGE, a wartime town built by 
the United States Housing Corporation, lies 
about four miles from the center of Newport News. 
The car, on which I paid a seven-cent fare, followed 
the outskirts of the Chesapeake and Ohio yards, 
where line after line of freight cars lay filled with 
coal, and not a workman about. A few blocks be- 
yond the shipyards the car crossed the city line and 
another fare—a five-cent one—was collected. To 
the right of the track were government warehouses 
used for stores during the war. Twenty-four of 
them set in the midst of great concrete yards. They 
were locked. Beyond was unbroken wood, with 
autumn leaves still hanging. 
The village is on the James River: 485 houses, 
a schoolhouse and a block of shops. The 485 fam- 
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ilies built four churches during the war, all Protes- 
tant. There were Catholic residents, but they paid 
their twelve cents’ carfare to Newport News for 
their devotions. Each house had its yard and, dur- 
ing the war, each had its chickens and its quota 
of children. 

At the first block I was impressed with the num- 
ber of well built houses, of good design, yet with 
no curtains at the windows and no smoke coming 
out of the chimneys. Then I began to count. Five 
houses occupied, four vacant. Four houses occupied, 
three vacant. Three houses occupied, five vacant. 


A woman came down the street in the sunshine,’» 


with her two children. Under her arm was an empty 
dish. She had just come from a church where a 
bazaar was in progress. 

‘Too bad the people put their money into all these 

churches. Now what are they going to do!” 
-. The word “‘they”’ struck me. 

“Don’t you live here?” I inquired. 

“Oh, yes; we’re here as long as he keeps his job.” 

“He” was an electric welder. ‘The little family 
had come from Roanoke during. the war. They had 
a six-roomed house for which they had paid thirty- 
six dollars, but the rent had twice been reduced and 
now they paid only twenty-six. 

The woman talked on in reply to questions: 

‘Food costs 20 per cent more here than at New- 
port News. Always did and still does—meat, dry 
groceries and vegetables. Seems the government 
couldn’t regulate that. It’s gone down some now 
like the rent; but his wages have dropped from 
$1.05 to sixty-eight cents since last January, and it 
isn’t nearly so easy to make out as it used to be. . 

Of course, the whole village is emptying out. People 
going back to where they came from or to their 
relatives. . . . Yes, we have entertainments in the 
schoolhouse and at the churches—but nobody fixes 
up, for they all expect to leave any time. . . . He 
thinks the yard will close. ‘They are trying to get 
‘a job there now—but they have to bid so awfully 
low. . . . Yes, indeed, we'll go back to Roanoke.”’ 
F ROM Hilton, northwest of the shipyards, I 
crossed over to the southeast side of the town, 
back from the coal piers, to the old section which is 
the Negro quarter—street after street of little old 
frame houses with porches, and unpaved roads be- 
tween. Here, too, were vacant houses—I counted 
seven in a single block. On every corner or at the 
edges of the unpaved walks by the gutters stood 
Negroes, usually alone, hands in their pockets. 

A Negro of perhaps forty-five or fifty years 
crossed the street. He was heavily built, of big 
frame, muscular. I walked with him to his house— 
three rooms, more or less empty, save for a straight- 
backed chair or two, a bed, table and cots. He paid 
thirteen dollars rent. The wife was dead. Of his 
five sons, two had worked in the yards but had had 
no jobs for months. The man had been a driller in 
shipyards, but had been laid off since June. He did 
not complain. He managed to pick up some change 
occasionally, he said. But the neighbors told me he 
had no idea where his next meal was coming from. 

“We should have saved, but we didn’t,’ the man 
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VV HEN, more than a quarter of a century ade 
‘ui Collis P. Huntington, owner of the Che 


leaned heavily against the rotting pillar of the p 
‘We thought it was going to last, I reckon. 
we've nothin’. And the rest is all like us. . . . , 
too cold for seine fishing, but some of them gd 
out after oysters. “ 
“Well, I don’t know, but I don’t think they} 
goin’ to do nothin’ at Washington. Seems to me li 
we must have those ships built. You know the Le! 
said “These things must be.’ 
on the side of the Lord.” 


or), 


And, for my part, i 


peake and Ohio Railroad, formed the Old Dom} 
ion Land Company~and bought up the peninst 
made by Chesapeake Bay, Hampton Roads and # 
James River, he visualized in Newport News, 
its unexcelled harbor facilities, one of the greate 
shipping and shipbuilding centers in the wo ‘| 
There in the midst of a rural district, with the Vi 
ginia coal mines in the background and a direct ra 
tunnel to the Ohio River and the Great Lakes ar 
the steel-producing centers of the Middle West, wi 
a reservoir of Negro labor yet untapped which mig} 
be divorced from the soil and taught the art of shi 
building. His dream became reality. The pie 
were built, and the shipyards were opened. Mi 
chanics came from other cities, and both Negrat 
and whites came from the farms. Negro labor w 
practically unrestricted and the percentage increas 
until it became approximately 45 per cent of f 
whole. It explains the absence of the ‘‘foreigne 
in the Newport News yard. 

Then came the war. The government used f 
piers for the transportation of troops and war su 
plies, and discouraged shipping to foreign por 
Under the stimulus of the government naval p 
gram the shipyard investment ran up to $35,00: 
ooo. The population of the town doubled. T 
number of workers in the shipyards increased fre 
4,000 in 1914 to 13,500 in 1920. From the s 
yards alone a payroll of $400,000 was made 0 
weekly. The banks showed deposits of $14,000,0€ 
and savings of approximately $10,000,000. Ne 
merchants came to town, but even then people cou 
not get waited on in the stores. 

Following the war the shipbuilding program co 
tinued, and activity at the coal piers, due to # 
English coal strike, kept up through the early mont 
of this year. Then came the slump. There was 1 
foreign commerce. There was no building of col 
mercial ships. There was no repair work for the 
There was no call for ships’ supplies. Labore 
about the docks were laid off. Their numbers we: 
swelled by seamen from the ships that were laid 1 
—foreigners mostly, away from their home port 
At the shipyards the men living in barracks, who ki 
constituted the floating population during the wa 
had been let go as the work gradually let dow 
Until July, however, there were 10,000 still ef 
ployed at the yards on government building co 
tracts, for there were four ships on the ways. The 
the Senate cut the naval appropriation and, in A 
gust and September, 6,000 more men were laid o 
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is brought the number of employes down to the 
(4 figure, many of them on part-time work. 


K\ J INTER is here. Nobody knows how many 
_V families there are in Newport News on the 
ge or over the line of poverty. The impression 
it “half the workers have returned to their homes”’ 
‘that they have savings to live on has been general. 
jt no one has verified this. Guesses made by the 
ntral Labor Union, the city manager, the secre- 
y of the colored Y. M. C. A., and the secretary 
the Red Cross vary from 1,000 to 5,000 out of 
irk. 
‘Down in the Sailors’ Rest, which has been taken 
ian by the Y. M. C. A., 5,311 meals and 2,064 
te beds were given in September. The number has 
creased slightly each month as the seamen have 
and opportunity to return to their home ports. 
‘candy firm advertised a soup-line; fifty men came. 
re Salvation Army, the girls’ club of the Y. W. 
A., the Y. M. C. A. and the American Legion 
_ have had calls for relief in the last few weeks. 
ace November the shipyards have’ given $100 a 
onth to the Red Cross, which has been doing gen- 
al relief work. Now the city manager has taken 
e lead in organizing an Associated Charities, which 
Il take over the work of the Red Cross; a ‘“‘Dime 
Week” campaign has been launched in which 
ery employed person has been asked to give ten 
nts a week for twenty weeks to help the unem- 
oyed; and a man, who has spent his life as a ships’ 
rpenter—an employe of the shipyards just put on 
e pension list—has been employed to act as secre- 
ry of the association. The city has itself taken 
) steps to employ men on public works. 
‘Meantime, the Chamber of Commerce has 
akened up to the fact that Newport News is a one- 
dustry town; that it has done nothing at all to 
velop diversified industries; and that land held 
gh is not attractive to the manufacturer. It has 


scovered that, although it has at its backdoor agri- 
Itural products—peanuts, potatoes and ‘“Smith- 
1d” hams—and untouched lumber country and in 


BATTLESHIPS AND BATTLE CRUISERS 


The Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, 
one of the largest private shipyards in the world. 
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A METAL DESK FOR A BATTLESHIP 


The manufacture of metal furniture, now carried on in the 

Norfolk Navy Yard for naval ships, is one of the activities 

advocated by labor unions and government officials to absorb 
labor should the Hughes program go through. 


its waters fish and oysters in abundance, it has not 
encouraged markets for these products. It discov- 
ered that shippers from Newport News had been 
discriminated against and were having to pay 30 
per cent higher tariffs from Newport News than 
from Norfolk, just across the harbor, and this it 
already has had rectified. 

The question of the city’s future is on the lips 
of every worker and every employer in Newport 
News. The diversion of the shipyard may be a 
national problem to think about, but it is a local 
problem to work out. The optimistic citizen of 
Newport News believes the passing of twelve of the 
Shipping Board’s fleet down the James early in De- 
cember was not a bad omen. He believes, further- 
more, that should an economic conference follow 
close on the disarmament conference America’s re- 
vival in trade might come almost immediately. That 
would mean repair work at once and might mean 
new commercial ships for the ways in the next five 
years. Meantime, if contracts can be secured, shops 
and foundries at least could be diverted to the manu- 
facture of steel products, and the yard at Newport 
News has a blast furnace. The Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company is already bid- 
ding on types of work which it has never undertaken 
before. The car repair work now going on sug- 
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gests car building as’ a line of work ‘which might 
well take. the place of shipbuilding. At any rate, 
the “‘bouquet,”’ as Newport News calls: it, which 
Mr. Hughes has thrown to the shipyards has served 
to bring a city to see itself in the light of its responsi- 
bility to its citizens; a responsibility which may mean 
stability and normal growth. As the president of 
the shipyards, referring to the Hughes plan, said: 
“Tf it’s good for the United States, it’s good for 
Newport News.” 


CONTRAST is afforded by the larger com- 

munities across the harbor, where the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, one of the six government yards on the 
Atlantic Coast which build ships, is located. Nor- 
folk, with 115,000 population, has its quota of un- 
employed seamen—but, on the other hand, con- 
struction work is proceeding, homes are building 
and a government hospital is under construction. Its 
innumerable small industries are all running full or 
part time. Norfolk is the market for a cotton and 
tobacco section and this year the crops were planted 
with labor and fertilizer at low cost, and the selling 
price has gone up. 

At Portsmouth, up the mouth of the Elizabeth 
River, is the Navy Yard. It, too, has cut down since 
the wartime boom and has, likewise, been affected by 
the naval cut—a reduction altogether from 11,000 
to 3,600 men. It, too, faces the Hughes program. 
But the psychology of the town is different. Its 
55,000 population—an increase of 20,000 since 
1910—depend on other industries than shipbuilding 
—an excelsior factory, lumber mills, paper mills, 
cotton-seed oil factory, a veneer company, glass fac- 
tory, silk mill, and, largest of all, the yards of the: 
Seaboard Air Line Company. The Navy Yard is, 
of course, the largest local employer. None the less, 
the business elements of the two cities do not feel 
that everything hangs on shipbuilding. 

The Navy Yard itself has a hopeful air about it, 
in spite of the fact that it is building one battleship, 
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the North Carolina, listed for the proposed scr} 
ping. The bulk of the work in the yards, howey) 
1s repairs and alterations. Here are Shipping Bog} 
merchant ships in for repairs, the Langley being | 
tered as an aircraft carrier; destroyers in for gi 
eral overhauling; the Mayflower, the Presiden 
yacht, white already, is being made still whiter w) 
its new coat of paint. There is a general feeling) 
activity—of something to be finished—rather thi} 
of something that is a program on paper and th 
may be scrapped with a pen. | 

The shops, huge buildings of the war perio 
where paint, gas engines and metal furniture f 
battleships are made, are, for the most part, flz 
Great lonely spaces. “And there is a foundry whe} 
but a handful of men are scattered about the col 
ovens. It is over in the low, white buildings, whe} 
the metal furniture is made, that the interest 
especially centered today—workshops that may spel 
a future for the navy yards of the country. Fo} 
if the Hughes program goes through, there are, ge’ 
erally speaking, but three proposed plans for th 
government yards. The first is to close down thrd 
of the six yards on the Atlantic Coast; the second 
to keep all the yards open with just enough eare tf 
prevent those not in use from deteriorating; the thir} 
is to divert the shops, in the yards not needed fo 
construction and repair work, to the making of peace 
time manufactured goods for use in the various de 
partments of the government. | 

The last is the program of the organized machir 
ists today. District Union 44 of the Internationa 
Association of Machinists, which has jurisdictior 
over all workers in the government yards, has al 
ready called upon the Bureau of the Budget to can 
vass the supplies needed by the government, and i 
is understood that General Dawes has issued order 
for such a canvass. The union advocates the manw 
facture in government yards of scientific instrument 
for the Weather Bureau, to be manufactured in th 

(Continued on page 543) 


‘““NOBODY HOME ~ 


With the cut in the naval appropriation and the lull in commercial shipbuilding, Hilton, a wartime 
town of artistic homes, is rapidly becoming an empty village. 
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r HESE sketches come from the shops which, 
\] during the unemployment of 1914, were estab- 
lished for old people by the New York Associa- 

on for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
s§imce then many have found their way here, to 
ork at making things with a sense of usefulness and 
curity. There are some seventy-five of them, each 


‘ig passes at his opponent with his small earnings, 
Jeartened to know that, whatever the outcome, a 
‘ood second stands ready to bind up his wounds, or, 
f necessary, end his small affairs. 
| Delayed a little on their journey to the Eternal 
“ity, these aged travelers have found in the most 
‘rowded district of the most crowded city on earth a 
lean, comfortable way-sta- 
‘ion where they busy them- 
elves pleasantly. Here go 
‘orward all manner of 
yuaint philosophies and 
dusinesses. _ Planks, if that 
de the name of raw, unro- 
mantic wood, and lumbering 
doits of cloth come into the 
Jasement in a modest man- 
er to emerge brazenly, 
after various stops in big, 
sunny rooms full of jig- 
saws, paint pots and sewing 
machines, as tiny garments; 
pink pigs; blue bears; and 
turtles to roll abroad in the 
land on castors. 
SSR 
Papa Brown went to sea 
when he was—well—six. I 
heard him say so once to a 
newspaper reporter and it 
impressed me very much. 
He has sea legs. He does 


all our errands. 


a 
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By Evelyn Sayre Turner 


Drawings by Herman Drucklieb 


Last Easter we put an appeal in the Times for 
victrola records. Papa Brown gathered them. He 
tramped all around town. He proudly piled them in 
four piles; red seal, blue seal, plain black, and five-. 
and ten-cent. 

One Saturday a nervous voice came over the tele- 
phone. A lady up in Harlem had some records. She 
couldn’t stay in all day; could some one come up be- 
fore noon? Mr. Brown hurried uptown. . 

My telephone bell rang furiously. It was the 
nervous voice. The lady had been insulted, out- 
rageously insulted. I explained that Mr. Brown did 
all our errands. We'd never had a complaint before, 
and what had happened? ... “Well,” the lady ad- 
mitted, ‘‘he did fall down stairs.” 

The story came out when 
Papa Brown returned. He 
found the house. He found 
the lady. He found two or 
three ten-cent records. He 
was gallant, he thanked her 
and asked her to put a light 
in the hall. She refused, he 
fell down two flights of 
stairs and went right back 
up to tell her what he 
thought of her. 


o o 
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Mr. O’Hara and Mr. 
O'Reilly are Irish. I had 
always thought that Irish 
freedom was a two-sided 
question, but now I know. 
It’s three-sided. We have 
three Irishmen and they say 
so 


¥, 
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Mr. O’Hara and Mr. 
O’Reilly met each other on 
the stairs the other morn- 
ing. Each held on to the 
banister. Each had a pail 


in the other hand. One was coming up. One was 
going down. I didn’t see them meet. I heard them. 
I can’t forget what I heard. I looked over from the 
top floor. Both clutched the rail—both made as if 
to sideswipe with the bucket—neither would move. 
It came to me to laugh long and loud. I did and 
they scuttled off. 

We have to solve the Irish question here every day. 


+ DG + 
To inspire a neighborhood like ours with confi- 


dence it’s necessary to put up with lace curtains 
drying across your front patch of sidewalk; to allow 


a sad collection of cats to roost undisturbed on your: 


porch, and to countenance with unfailing patience the 
ringing of your front door bell by the neighbor chil- 
dren. 

Peter is Irish, and our ex-janitor. The lace cur- 
tains he could stand. The cats, if not in immediate 
danger of producing a family, curled sunnily on the 
step. But the ringing of the bell proved too much 
for whatever the Irish is for patience. 

Not long ago our good customer left a package of 
toys here to be called for later in the day. She came 
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for them about eight o'clock. It had been a day | 
trials for Peter, what with more curtains, cats ail} 
children than usual. | | 
There was the door bell ringing furiously. Peti}. 
sat up. Peter put his feet firmly on the floor, pick: 
up the fire bucket in the hall—marched to the four} 
floor window and dumped the contents without loo 
ing out onto the new hat of our good customer. 
Like so many of us when we know that we af} 
wrong, he let his anger mount higher and higher. Fj 
yelled that his orders were to let no one in after s} 
—that you couldn’t collect packages from anywhe# 
after six—that anyhow there wasn’t a package ther} 


about it for one solid week. We heard him say se 
every day. 
OE: ovlnas: , 

Mrs. Bates has two conceits, her husband’s mem. 
ory and her singing voice. The memory is a noble 
and uplifting thing, transporting her at the lightest 
provocation to flights of spiritual oratory. But the 
voice tempts her to human frailties. She is small and 
hunched and has one eye. But when she says with 
dignity, ‘“my husband,” you attend. 

Last week the devil was in her. She knew well 
enough—we all know—that it’s not fair to sing, 
“Where Is My Wandering Boy Tonight?” It pro. 
vides an emotional outlet for too many of our women. 
They weep. Mrs. Bates looked about, she dared, she 
sang... ladies began to pour past our office door 
mopping their eyes. “Mrs. Bates is singing that 
song,” they gulped out, eyes on me. 


r only colored woman, and, 
‘inding demurely in the door- 


old nigger with a woolly, 
“polly head.” We've been 


% % % 


‘hd embarrassed in a dressing 
{wn too small for him. His 


fore. After a couple of bad 
arts he said: “First I won- 
ered whether I would see it 
loom but now it makes me think of Easter and that 
vhrist was risen.” . . . There is a luminous look 
lat comes in new and very old eyes. 
Mr. O'Neill laid bricks for the city for very many 
ears. He never had a chance to look up. 
ee 
_ Mr. Curran keeps track of every one. ‘ He keeps 
rack of whether I open the windows at noon as | 
ay I’m going to. He varnishes his shoes with the 
rarnish left in the varnish cup after his morning’s 
vork—to save it. 
This afternoon he came in with a long face. He 
vung over my desk getting started:. ‘““Er—you know 
Mr. Bird?—well, Bird bought two leeches for 
wenty-five cents apiece 
nd one got loose in his 
-oom,” and what would I 
do. I told him that I 
would move to the far 
West if a leech got loose 
in my room. ‘‘But,” he 


pointed), “but, my dear 
child, Mr. Bird was going 
to rent them out.” 

I had misunderstood. 
It was an investment. 

% % % 

It wouldn’t have oc- 
curred to me to write 
these things except for 
Henry. It’s so easy if I 
can remember how he 
says it. He is mopping - 
around me now, having 
asked me first if I was 
feeling cheerful today be- 
cause he would rather not 
wait until after five 
o’clock to mop my office. 


q 
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But it’s about Henry and a 
woman from up the street that 


I wanted to tell. He was 
mopping the hall, working 
nervously, water flying in 


every direction—down the 
stairs—down the hall—then 
the vestibule, toward the steps, 
where a woman, no one we 
know, was sitting on the step. 
I saw Henry straighten up and 
heard him say, “You can sit 
there ten minutes, darlin’—but 
if you stay any longer, God 
help you!” 
* % * 

Mr. Beal left his glasses 
with me. In fact, I’ve enough 
glasses to stock a five-and-ten- 
cent store anywhere. I have several moth-eaten bank 
books and little envelopes saying to ‘“‘save for Mr. 
George Franklin O'Hara.” There are sea shells, 
magnifying glasses and all sizes of corks. Henry 
brings red tissue paper roses with “‘real fern” to set 
them off. My desk groans each morning with news- 
paper clippings about the social activities of our 
Board of Managers, which Mr. O’Neill has cut out 
for me. 

_ My desk tells more than many a long explanation 
about what we are doing, all of us, here. There is 
an extra pair of trousers for Mr. O'Reilly on my 
desk. Mr. O'Reilly hasn’t been here for a day or so 
and Mr. Curran thinks likely someone has stolen his 
trousers again so that he 
can’t go out in the street. 
So he says that we had 
better send a pair on 
down to the Bowery 
Lodging House to him. 
He says that he can spare 
the last pair I gave him 
because they are small for 
him. 

+ * © 

Mr. Beal died yester- 
day. He’s been with us 
for six years. ... Every 
morning for six years he 
has thought of a different 
way. to get into my office 
to say “Good morning.” 
Every week for six years 
he has cajoled me in a dif- 
ferent way to find out 
whether I’d noticed the 
order board and ordered. 
I’ve run through cross- 
ness, boredom, ridicule, 
and tolerance. But each 
morning and every week 
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Mr. Beal has added something 
more to that nice pillar of pa- 
tience. He hasn’t asked very 
much, or gone too far out of 
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skylight, ‘square, 
feet square. ‘There is'a luni 
counter across one end, ca) 
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his way to get it—just good 
humor and carefully consid- 
ered necessity. 

He might so easily have 
been impatient. Great shoes. 
Layer on layer of baggy 
clothes. He seemed just to be 
passing time if you noticed 
only outside things. He had 
long ago given up the struggle 
with dirt, with the weaknesses 
the flesh is heir to. But inside 
there were real convictions! 

I took him to the hospital a few days before he 
died. He was very grateful. He had feared to go 
to “the Island” and an endowed bed in one of our 
best hospitals was too much. He lay on the exam- 
ining bed in the admitting room. All his possessions 
(the clothes he wore) had been put away except a 
little bag he had slid under the pillow. He was very 
happy. He said p’raps I would take the little money 
he had saved—I could give it to the association to 
use—or, if there was anything special I wanted, I 
could keep it. He probably wouldn’t need it. Then 
a look of terror came into his eyes. He had just 
remembered in his excitement—he was giving away 
his burial money ! 


May I tell you about Henry’s room? It’s in the 
house—you remember he’s the janitor. It hadn't 


occurred to me that it was a funny room because it 
was compiled so gradually. But now it “gets you.” 


\ ae 
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pletely piled with supplies. |) 
Equipped as it was w 
every known article conduc! 

to domestic bliss, includi 
many kinds of scouring so 
Henry felt a lack. He sai 
“You know, ma’am, that rod 
needs color, I think a floun} 
__ around me bed will do it.” T] 
bed had been made out | 


We’re making the flounce. He asked for pink wit) 
roses. We gave him, pink with rosebuds. | 

The chair beside his bed has a barometer and} 
ship’s clock lashed to it. The three buckets that lf 
uses to “wash down the decks”’ decorate the cent 
of the floor. His skylight is completely clouded 
an enormous block and tackle, used to raise and lowe 
a tub of English. ivies. | 

Every morning he reports; tells me which “deck 
he is going to be working on; what the “soundings 
are; whether we have any “boiler trouble,”’ and let 
me know when he advises irons for members of th 
crew or, more often, one of the passengers. . 

Everything in the shops—all the precious things— 
Henry keeps under his bed. When the gas mai 
stops at my office door for the key to the meter I say 
wearily, “Must be under Henry’s bed.” Our bes 
cross-cut saw, the pruning shears, the brass polis! 
and my brush broom . . . the hose is there, too 
Henry added it this morning. He says it’s a goox 
one; its nozzle fits every faucet in the house—‘‘Yot 
know, ma’am, it’s a little thing—I can keep it unde: 
me bed.”’ All the precious things in the house are 
under Henry’s bed. 


™UM-LUNGERS” are playing ‘‘bum- 
armers’ in the Disabled Men’s 
League for the championship of the 
vets’ camp at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. 
On the bleachers are the “bum- 
leggers’ and the ‘‘goldbrickers’ 
iorus’—a distinguished gallery if tested by the 
imber of war medals they possess. 


Jack Kelly, ex-sergeant of the 16th Infantry, is 
a first base, playing off as far as he dares. His 
gs and arms are all right but his lungs are no good 
-an overdose of gas and a piece of shrapnel. In 
é pitcher’s box is another ex-service man with a 
isabled left arm and a badly twisted back—once a 
dlendid twirler. 


‘It is to be a race between bad arms and bad lungs 
yj he ball travels to the catcher as Kelly starts his 
yace for second. Then the catcher, with an effort 
lat costs him something, makes the long throw to 
itercept the runner. Kelly’s speed slackens as his 
ings refuse to help. It is slide or be put out, and 
Kelly slides. It isn’t good for the bum-lungs. The 
just and the strain are all against the best medical 
dvice, but when he gets up and stands on second, 
afe, the gallery cheers and Kelly smiles—the same 
ind of smile he had in his kit when he entered train- 
1g camp back in 1917—the kind he had when he 
yon his base among the rocks and trees and the 
“vachine gun nests of the Argonne. 

| Thereafter there was a different kind of smile, a 
aixture of grit and faith and fatalism, for it was a 
jong trail and a winding one for him from the dress- 
Jag stations to the base hospitals, the hospital ships, 
jhe great temporary military hospitals and the public 
tealth service; and at last—home, to find father and 
nother four years older in time and much older than 
hat in heart strain; Mary, the kid sister, married 
vith a home of her own; Pat, the young brother, too 
foung then, but now just of age—strong and husky, 
ind full of pep. 

With all this memory of the old, he had to begin 
inew—to play his life with the knowledge that he 
ad a handicap. The Federal Board of Vocational 
Education helped him find a job objective—some- 
thing that he might do in-the years ahead without 
verstrain. They were also giving him an oppor- 
‘unity to get an education. It was probably the best 
shance under the circumstances, but it was hard for 
him to bury the memory of what might have been, 
and the ambitions he had cherished at twenty-one. 
He realized he was a different man now. He 
gradually discovered that he had other hardships 
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4 The Camp of the Come-Backers 


By MYRON E. ADAMS 


that embarrassed and discouraged him. There were 
social hardships; there was a dent in his spirits; there 
was a big leak in his confidence in himself; there was 
a loss of confidence in others. His associates often 
disheartened him because they carried the cross of 
their sacrifices outwardly. Few, if any, had great 
confidence in the result of their training. They 
feared its termination and the beginning of the new 
responsibility, but they had grit and worked and 
studied hard to overcome their hardships, to make 
good, to reénter society as self-supporting men, add- 
ing again to the strength and achievement of their 
country in a new day, instead of being dependent 
upon its bounty. 

Jack Kelly needed something, and so did the more 
than ten thousand other men who were being trained 
by the Federal Board in Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Illinois. He was getting it on the baseball field that 
day last summer—a taste of the joy of living, a 
sense of a margin of strength, a realization that 
there is to be a playtime and the sense of victory 
in the mysterious days ahead. How he came to get 
it is part of the story of the aftermath of the great 
war in the lake region. 

The vets’ camp was instituted by Major General 
Leonard Wood, who has unfailingly and whole- 
heartedly supported every such effort in the 8th 
Corps Area. It was maintained by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education jointly with the 
Fort Sheridan Association, which met the greater 
part of the expense and provided entertainment, 
athletics and social care. 

In addition to the large administration building, 
which was the center of activities, there was a cool, 
commodious stone barracks, with comfortable beds 
and every convenience. The preparation for the 
camp was typical of its entire activities. The build- 
ings had been drab and dirty. They suggested the 
old hospital days and the past, so disabled men who 
were training to be painters tried their ideas out on 
the camp. Day after day these veterans plied their 
trade until the walls of the mess hall and barracks 
and headquarters were cheery browns and yellows, 
and so inviting that they all came back later to enjoy 
their handiwork. 

A week before the campers arrived came the 
student council. Let me introduce you to the mem- 
bers of this council. They were the representatives 
of the campers—they made the rules; they enforced 
them; they watched all operations to see that every- 
thing was satisfactory to the trainees; they knew the 
men they had to work with. 

The chairman was Boerke—a school teacher and 
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Disabled men all of them, but still able to smile for the camera man after the game. 


born leader from Wisconsin, with an injury which 
‘had shortened his left arm but did not touch his 
aggressive spirit. There was Berg from Milwaukee 
—a former railroad conductor and “boomer” who 
had enlisted when he saw school children walking 


down the street with flags. He was a glutton for. 


work. Morning, noon and night he drove his dis- 
abled body to every task that would serve the men 
who came for rest and recreation. 

Then there was DeBaun—the student of the 
group; he had had to support himself and mother 
before he could enter high school; made his way 
by playing professional ball in the summer and danc- 
ing in winter; was wounded in France and told by 
physicians he would never be able to walk again; he, 
nevertheless, is studying at the University of Chi- 
cago. It was wonderful what the camp did for 
DeBaun. He gained twenty-six pounds in ten weeks; 
the color came back to his cheeks; he put his old 
cane up against a tree and joined those who were 
playing ball; but—greatest thing of all—he got back 
the confidence that some day he would be back at 
the games men love, perhaps not the expert he was, 
but good enough to add to the joy of life. 

There was Hocking, from Michigan, with a ma- 
chine gun bullet in his knee, who had lain for six 
months in a German prison without hospital care— 
a fine sport who moved in and out among the boys 
and men as one who understood how the other 
fellow feels. 

Then there was Blake—Joe Blake, once a boxing 
champion in the A. E. F.; father a race-track man; 
brothers, pugs. He himself had been in turn book- 


maker, jockey, boxer, but is now taking an agr 
cultural course and fighting tuberculosis. Perhaps 
was the vicissitudes of his own life that gave hi 
such wonderful insight into what was happening t 
others and what everybody was doing and why. 

Cleworth, a young engineer from the Universit 
of Illinois, clear-headed, quiet and reliable, finishe 
the sextette. 

Day after day, with Boerke at the head of tt 
table, working in closest harmony with the cam 
directors, these men took the places of judge an 
jury, lawmaker and policeman, captain and sergean 
In ten weeks more than a thousand men of all sor 
and conditions, on a vacation, without any speci: 
responsibilities, out for a good time, presented on! 
one case of discipline. No other system would hay 
worked without hazards and resentment. 

The men began to come in on the sixth of Jul 
Never was there a greater mixture—scholars, labo 
ers, musicians, bricklayers, artists and machinist: 
old and young, black and white, from city and cou 
try, from the army, the navy, the marines, disable 
in body and in mind. Some were cheerful, othe 
discouraged, some helpful, others helpless. The 
had all been through a period of sustained straii 
It was evident from their appearance, the pallor « 
their faces, their quick sensitiveness at first and the 
fear that perhaps this was just another big promi: 
with a small performance at the end. Reassuran 
began with the mess hall. They ate like men wh 
had been starved—and many of them had bee 
undernourished, either because of lack of appetite ‘ 
because of improper food. But day after day, : 


We boys played in the open air, by the lakeside or 
the fields, they ate with a relish, and there is no 
Wyubt that the food they had played a large part 
the success of the camp and in the prime physical 
Wndition which they attained. 

1) There was one inexorable rule which governed 
We camp: Everything was to be a matter of free 
toice. The gateway to outdoor play and sport was 
Ben wide. From the long porch of the headquar- 
Wrs the newcomer could see the big ball ground. 
jwice each day a game was played there. Closer 
4 was the indoor ball field. The men left their canes, 
reir crutches and their 

toubles and began to re- 

‘ace their steps to the old 

Jays. 

| There was volley ball 

nd tennis, quoits and ring 
)ss and croquet. For the 


irips through the woods 
nd neighboring estates. 


»ver old battles, beginning 
'o leave old memories be- 
und. Passing over the oc- 
tasional man who would re- 
ire to some quiet place to 
leave an arm or a leg in 
safety before he went into 
the water, and the men who 
lid their best to cover burns 
and scars under their bath- 
ng suits, it would have 
yeen difficult to discover 
any real difference between 
his group and any other of 
similar type that enjoyed 
the lake in those hot sum- 
ner days. 

In a special room there 
were for indoor recreation billiard and pool tables 
und various games, and in another room books, 
nagazines and the home papers. Two days a week 
here were dancing lessons, given at the request of 
he men who could not dance. The teacher, a dis- 
abled man who had been a professional dancer of 
-enown before the war, knew why these men wanted 
o dance and how to teach them. To the outsider it 
seemed somewhat grotesque to see more than a hun- 
ired grown men, some of them limping badly, others 
vith only one arm, lined up behind the leader, 
ircling the room in the fox-trot or the one-step. 

_I remember one day when John G. Emery,. Na- 
‘ional Commander of the American Legion, came to 
nspect the camp. Suddenly he opened a door and 
saw the crowd of collarless, coatless men going 
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through the dance steps. ‘‘Have you all learned to 
dance?” he asked. “Try them and see,” said the 
dancing master. ‘‘Pick out the ones you would like 
to see dance.” Major Emery picked out a large, fat 
man, well on in his thirties. He stepped out, em- 
braced the instructor, and they were off without a 
halt. One after another they were tried out. Not 
one failed. Two or three lessons, and they had a 
new door into the pleasure of the people back home. 
Saturday nights they danced with girls who came out 
with the Community Service from Chicago and the 
neighboring towns. 

But in addition to the 
recreations which the men 
provided for themselves, 
there was music, vaudeville, 
sometimes a regular big 
star production. The great- 
est hit of the camp was the 
coming of the Passing 
Show. It seemed like war 
days to the company as well 
as to the fifteen hundred 
disabled men who cheered 
and cheered. In the after- 
noons they were taken to 
big events in neighboring 
towns, to baseball, matinees 
in Chicago, opera at Ra- 
vinia. Occasionally they saw 
unusual happenings—Babe 
Ruth knock a home run 
over the right field. at the 
Sox Park; the Japs beat the 
Hindoos at tennis for the 
Davis Cup at the Ontwentsia 
Club; the local polo team 
win from a strong rival. 
Once Eddie Collins and Ray 
Shalk, of the White Sox, 
came home with the boys 
after a game and, sitting on 
the big table in the recrea- 
tion room, told experiences 
to men who listened enraptured. All these things 
got into their systems, reassured them that the trim- 
mings of life as well as the harsh outlines were to 
be theirs. 

Monday nights there were boxing and wrestling. 
Charlie White, one of America’s foremost fighters, 
put on a show that brought the boys cheering to 
their feet. Sometimes we had a hard time holding 
them in. There was a local pug who was particu- 
larly noisy and boastful. A camper with a bad case 
of T. B., who had won the championship of his class 
overseas, came to me one day and said, “Captain, 
will you do me one favor—just one ?””’ 

“Sure,” I said, ‘‘what is it?” 

“Tet me put on the gloves with him next Monday 
night.” 


They made 
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I looked across the 
ring at the stocky 
boxer in his gay tights. 
He had it all over the 
man he was boxing. 
Oh, how I wished I 
could summon back the 
champion of overseas. 
Later, one night, we 
let him try it out with 
another of the dis- 
abled men. One round 
was enough. 

In spite of every- 
thing, sometimes old 
desires cropped out. 
Then the hostess, 
working with the camp 
committee, took hold 
and provided excite- 
ment without the re- 
sulting remorse. 

A great fellow from 
Wisconsin came to the 
hostess one day and 
said, “I am going off 
to get drunk.” 

She replied, “You 
have a wife and chil- 
dren.” 

He countered, “‘Yes, 
but I haven’t been 
drunk for a long 
time.’ She said, ‘‘How much money have you?”’ 

“Well, I have just got my pay check, and I have 
a hundred dollars.” 

“You let me have everything except twenty dollars 
and go ahead.” 

So he went over to the barracks and dressed up 
in his very best clothes and a little later came back 
with his money and left all but twenty dollars with 
the hostess. Meanwhile she had been busy. When 
he came in he found three or four of his buddies. 
They took off his coat, his collar, his shoes, and 
gave him some fine excitement for an hour. A little 
dance and a game of cards carried them well up to 
ten o'clock, when the disabled man had had all the 
excitement he wanted. He went to his barracks and 
to sleep, and the next morning came back for his 
money. 

“We had a wonderful time,” he said. “I guess 
I had more fun than if I had gone into Chicago and 
got drunk.” 

There were two we shall never forget: a man of 
forty from St. Louis, whose deafness and lameness 
were both of service origin, and a boy of twenty- 
two from Chicago, also deaf. They were drawn to 
each other on the train en route. They came into 
the camp together, the younger boyish one always 
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The game room, equipped for everything from checkers to billiards 
and always in use. 


holding the oldd 
man’s arm. From fh 
first they were 
separable. No one wij 
ever forget how theg 
two learned to dane 
They could not hez 
the music, but the 
learned by watchin 


the feet of the other! 


for him to hear a little 
and the other watche 
his lips, for they bot 
knew lip- reading, t 
catch the impression 
the music made uPa 
him. 

One day they ha 
planned to go to th 
baseball game. Th 
hostess noticed thet 
heading for the wron 
station and called t 
them. Then, remen 
bering their deafnes: 
she screamed at thet 
and started out on 
dead run to overtak 
them. They  turnec 
naturally thought sh 
was running for the train, so they, too, started on 
run. Meanwhile the spectators thought she was afte 
a thief, so she screamed an explanation and shoute 
to ‘head them off!” It looked like a comtc at th 
movies—but their friends got the two on the rigl 
train, though they splashed through marshes t 
reach them. ” 

There was less grouching than in most camps. 
sometimes think the men had more humor in thei 
systems than those who came to talk to them. O 
one occasion, I remember, there were three general 
three colonels, and I don’t know how many captair 
and majors seated all in a row. Several of thet 
had spoken serious, wise words to these men wh 
had anticipated the solemnities and arranged a com 
back. All day long prisoners in brown and blu 
uniforms were busy picking up, and cleaning tk 
grounds. Back of them marched a soldier wit 
loaded rifle. It was so familiar to the visiting of 
cers that none of them paid any attention. As tk 
most eloquent general was finishing his remark 
under the big trees before the camp there appeare 
a detachment of six or eight prisoners, tough ; 
they make them, working near the outskirts of th 
crowd. Without any warning they began to figh 
and the guard rushed to separate them; the genera 
and colonels, looking terribly stern and authoritativ 


‘mped to their feet, while the captains and majors, 
Lin uniform, rushed-over to help. 

‘Suddenly one of the prisoners lifted his hand and 
Iled for silence. The officers were dumfounded. 
nother prisoner began to do wonderful tricks. A 
ird sang. Soon even the generals were laughing. 
he trick was well turned. Who wants any more 
jars or grief or sermons? 

“You wonder why these men didn’t come back from 
le trenches with puritanical habits, with delightful 
lanners, a new zest for industry and for thrift. 
erhaps you thought that when the khaki was taken 
ff and the old clothes were put on, a new man 
‘ould appear—a sort of composite of all the best 
oints of an idealized hero. 

-With the armistice had come such a let-down as 
nly men who had been under the great strain can 
nderstand. It affected them all. The strong and 
nely trained men, physically and mentally fit, re- 
ixed, and that relaxation went all along the lines: 
t affected the care the disabled men received and 
he action of the bureaus in Washington on their 
ersonal affairs and the attitude of the general pub- 
¢ toward their rehabilitation and restoration to the 
est there is in life. No one will ever know how 
he curtain seemed to fall, utterly to shut out the 
uture from some of these men, to make the present 
arder and to turn the morrow into a time of dread 
ather than a period of encouragement. Cut a man 
ff from the normal methods by which he gains self- 
‘espect and self-support and you will in time cut the 
irteries that feed the human soul with those satisfac- 
ions which alone make life worth while. 

Many of the | campers were in those lines which 
hrilled us all in the trying days of Chateau Thierry, 
st. Mihiel and the Meuse-Argonne. If you could 
only have met some of these men—talked with them, 
layed with them, come to know -them—you would 
yave understood better the real need of this great 
-ehabilitation program: Durham, who worked for 
‘welve years as a clerk in a small-town grocery store. 
The war pulled him out, threw him into the midst 
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of the hardest battles, broke his bones but not his 
spirit. He is taking a course in business and com- 
merce in a great university. Lucero, the Argentinian 
lover of beauty, badly hit, but still able to paint, 
sitting in a quiet spot surrounded by his pupils try- 
ing to put the beauty of sky and woods and water 
on paper and canvas. If the result was sometimes 
grotesque to the boy who was trying to paint for the 
first time, it was a source of perpetual joy. Walters, 
sheer nerve and determination. ‘lwo years before 
he lay on the battlefield, too weak from loss of blood 
for the doctors to amputate his leg, so they patched 
it up. Bones taken from his forearm replaced a 
broken ankle bone; his hip bone was partially re~ 
placed. The camp brought back his confidence. i 

There were others, too numerous for mention. 
Several men who had been in hospitals for months 
without gaining a pound gained from six to eight 
pounds the first week. It was wonderful to watch 
the changes from the white-faced, tired, nervous men 
who came, to the tanned, rested, enthusiastic men 
who left at the end of two weeks. 

More than a thousand carried these actual bene- 
fits with them—better bodies, sunburned, limbered, 
well fed, rested, with quicker reaction to every-day 
duties; better spirits with a bit more assurance, 
grouches badly smashed, suspicions that the world 
is inimical disappearing. Fears that they could never 
come quite all the way back to old standards were 
defeated by the knowledge that for two weeks they 
had been doing so many things they didn’t think 
they could do. Physical handicaps make men over- 
sensitive, detach men from social intercourse, make 
them suspicious of the reasons for kindness and often 
irritated lest it come from pity. But here were 
friends, men of the same battlefield, who had come 
up.the same trail and knew all of its quirks and turns. 
Down they sat and talked it over on the beaches 
between swims and in their bunks and after sleep- 
ing. ‘To. have made new friends here meant a new 
attitude toward people. It would be possible to 
make new friends all along the way. 


Wey iaallalga i A SPORT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
Water polo is a favorite with the disabled veterans. Men crippled for many other games may excel at this. 


My Syrian Neighbor Tells Me Stories 


By MARY JENNESS 


Y Syrian neighbor, assisted by four 
clamorous children, is telling me 
another old-world story. We are 
sitting in an American parlor—pre- 
cisely the New England parlor that 
your elderly aunt had, or perhaps 
your grandmother in Vermont—the 

heavy, flowered carpet, the crayon enlargements, the 

mantel cluttered with knick-knacks. She is very proud 
of it, and keeps it tidied nicely. The piano and the 

Victrola add a modern note, and so do the children 

in their trim school-dresses. Julia and Ruth and 

Katharine have brought home an Irish playmate 

from St. Agnes’, and our starting-point this after- 

noon is the mother’s question: ‘What story you 
learnin’ in school today, now?” 

‘Tower a’ Babel,” responds Katharine promptly. 
‘“‘But I knowed that one before,’’ she adds with com- 
petent complacency. ‘‘All the carpenters in the world 
buildin’ higher an’ higher till God stopped ’em.” 

“You hear ’bout that one, yes?’ My neighbor 
read my face correctly, and cut off the flow of the 
small daughter’s recitation. ‘‘All good holy stories, 
they learn ’em in school, only they not know ’em all. 
My village know more.” 
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air of triumph over lesser American. memories. 
“You take that Moses, now, they ain’ never hear.” 
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It was the signal for a 
deluge of pleading in two 
languages. Nora O’Cal- 
laghan’s soft brogue was 
woven like a clue through 
the unintelligible pattern 
of Arabic: “Sure, now, 
Mrs. Cassein, yourself 
knows we're always 
afther wantin’ to hear 
‘em again!” 

So coaxed into life the 
tale begins. Printed 
words can give but the 
faintest idea of its charm. 
My friend talks not with 
the hands only, but with 
her whole body and 
spirit. How her swift 
hands play out the story, 
how dramatically she is 
first Moses and then 
God! 

Then, too, words can- 


Impossible to describe her | 


not render the swift chorus of Arabic that pours in} 
the breach if she hesitates for a word. Nor can thi 
express the incongruity, so choice and taking, by 
tween Katharine’s gay-covered jazz on the piano aij 
the bit of old-world folk-lore that the mother is te} 
ing me with the abandon of a child. Moses writir 
the Ten Commandments (and getting one of thei 
wrong) or Moses persecuting the ol’ black dog. The 
are all the same Moses to her; it is all the sam 
world, and all the same light-hearted God. 
Into the storyteller’s Eden creeps a critic, the mor, 
potent because he never says a word. Midway o 
the dialogue in heaven enters Paul, the oldest boy, - 
sophomore in high school. He is Abraham grow) 
ten years older and turned Hamlet, with that witht 
which passes show. He greets me with native courtesy 
and effaces himself in a corner whence he casts at m 
an occasional skeptic glance that is pure American 
His manner toward his mother is perfect; he is pet 
haps the more kind for being less akin; but he ha 
somehow let the daylight into our Paradise. 


How God Hate the Old Black Dog 


x Moses when he up with God one day, he asl 
God: 

‘“My Lord ’n’ my God. Ain’t there anybody yoi 
hate worse of all things on earth? Tell me who yot 
hate worse of all things 
and I punish him good!’ 

So God, a-course ht 
ain’t hate nobody, but he 
hate to hurt Moses’ feel 
in’s. Moses good man 
He love Moses, ' ant 
Moses keep at him, al 
the time tease, tease 
tease (Abraham, yot 
shut up! Who tellin’ thi 
story?). Till God say, Of 
my, how I do hate that ol 
black dog! Yes, I hat 
ol’ black dog worse o 
anything on the earth.” 

So Moses he go back 
to the earth, he find ol 
black dog, an’ he set ou! 
to punish ’im good. Hi 
take "im ’way up in th 
mountains, he make ce 
ment floor, flat, so dog 
can’t git no water. He 
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‘n't left no food there, and he chain dog to rock, so 
)og can’t get nothin’ to eat or drink nohow. Then 
“e's go way. 

_ An’ a month later, he go ‘long up, see how is ol’ 
‘lack dog. An’ he find him tied just the same, but 
_.. he fat. Must have ate and drank all that time, 
‘there could he get it? Moses he no unnerstand. 
"o he’s go round the corner, he wait one hour, two 


lack dog. 
An’ what you suppose he see? Comes water out 
“if that cement floor. Comes bones, comes plenty 
aeat. An’ that dog he 
“at an’ eat till he have | 
peeve ... An’ Moses 
"ie feel real sore about 
“hat, ’cause he think God 
lin’t play fair. But he’ll 
have to wait an’ fast 
‘orty days. No can go 
ip to God without that. 
So he’s real mad with 
God, an’ he say: “My 
Lord an’ my God! What 
for you treat me that 
way? Ain’t you tole me 
‘you hate ol’ black dog 


worse of all things on the 


earth? An’ ain’t I tole 
you I’m going to punish 
him good? What for you 
-feedin’ him all this time? 
What for now?” 
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peoples. Only the trees saw him, and they all lay 
down when he pass by. All lay down when God 
pass by. All except that mulberry tree. She’s so 


proud, she bear the silk, she no lay down at all. 
What else we do, everybody go down to the river, 
just midnights, take him a bath, mean he’ll be clean 
the whole year. Now there’s one mans, he’s go 
down to the river just one little bit late. Don’t know 
why, just ain’t gone down with the others. So he’s 
come down to the river alone and take off all his 
clothes for a swim. He’s put them across one tree 
was a-laying there by the banks, and he’s go in. Make 
like this, make like that 
with his arms, you know, 

‘ go for a swim. He’s swim 
around, and all around, 
one long time. 

But when he’s come 
out, what you think? 
Can’t find his clothes no- 
where at all! Somebody 
have take. Donno who 
itis. Ain’t hear nobody, 
ain’t see nobody go by. 

(Don’t you guess 
now; I ain’t tole you this 
story yet!) 

What he’s going to do 
now? He’s go home, 
nothing on him, stiff 
naked, just like born, you 
know. And his womens, 


they think he’s gone 
| An’ God, he ain't << al at crazy, they say: ‘What 
‘sorry. He jest splainto [ie my yO) ; ‘) on for you ain’t brought 
Moses: “Moses, Moses, C= ZZ zy LP») D >) your clothes? You crazy? 


don’t you see how ’tis? I 
make ’em all, that’s why 
I can’t hate nobody. They all alike to me, ’cause I 
make ’em all. They all the same mine, even the ol’ 
| black dog.” 


) The Tree That Saw Jesus 
Ss there’s ‘nother great holiday, my country; 


that’s same like today. It’s one day, New Year’s 


come the next (How you say it—day before 
New Year’s?). Yes. All right. You know.... 
That’s Holy Night, when Jesus come by. (“Sure, 
God come by,”’ says Abraham.) 

Sure then, Jesus come by just after midnights, go 
look around all his homes, see all his peoples. Ain’t 
nobody go bed that night, they all watchin’ an’ 
prayin’. Everybody have lights, or else he’ll say: 
“You ain’t got no lights my night? I wish your light 
be dark forever!’ That’s how we believe, my coun- 
try; I dunno if you believe it. But if he see the 
lights, then he’ll say: “I wish your light burn on 
forever.” 

Nobody saw Jesus, you unnerstand, none of those 


You mad-like ?” 

“No,” he say. “Mama, 
my wife, what you think now? I’se put all my 
clothes on a tree was a-lyin’ there when I’se go in for 
swim in the river, and when I came out they ain’t 
there! Somebody take ’em. I donno who. Ain’t 
hear nobody. Ain’t see nobody. I have to come 
home, don’t I now ?” 

So then they’se laff all over him. He’s forgot, so 
ignorant-like, you know. They tell him: 

“You don’t see nobody! But maybe that tree see 
somebody, what? Maybe that tree she’s a-laying down 
before the Lord Jesus, when you put your clothes on 
her. He’s gone by and you don’t see ’im, but that 
tree she see him, and she’s lay down. Then he go 
by, tree she’s get up, and take your clothes with her! 
You go back to that tree now, you see if she ain’t 
carry ‘em on top of her branches just where you put 
’em.”’ 

So he’s dress again, all nice and proper, all his 
best clothes you know. He’s run back to the river. 
And before he get there, he see his clothes up tops 
of that tree! And he’s climb that tree and get his 
clothes and gone home. But he’s remember that all 
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his life, how the tree lay down before the Lord 
Jesus, and he ain’t never get caught that way again. 


The Man God Wanted Poor 


NCE there’s two brothers: One’s rich and 

@ have all he want, but his brother he’s poor, 

awful poor. The neighbors they all the time 

saying to that rich men: ‘‘Why you don’t give to 
your brother ?” 

But that rich man, he’s giving, he’s giving, all the 
time giving to his poor brother. He’s give him food, 
he’s give him clothes, he’s give him money. But his 
brother he always stay poor. So one day that rich 
man say to himself: “I always giving my brother 
something, I’se give him’ more than I could... . I 
going to give him once time more, and see whether 
he’s stay poor or not. Just this 
once more now!” 

So he’s taken some gold, five 
hundred dollars gold moneys in 
a little bag, ‘like you’ve seen 
them, this country—little cloth 
bag. He’s got up on horseback, 
and he’s say to his brother, 
‘““Now you come, follow me.” 

' His brother’s follow along 
on foot. And bimeby that rich’s 
drop that bag of gold moneys 
‘right in that path where his 
brother can’t help see em. Ain't 
nobody else coming along that 
road—he’s watch for that. And 
he’s drop that bag so_ his 
brother’ll pick it up, you unner- 
stand. .. . (How you say that 
now?...On purpose? Yes.) 
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And that poor brother, what you believe? Hd) 
tired of walking, just walking along. And just befo\ 
that rich one drop the bag gold moneys, he’s thi) 
to hisself, “I’se going close my eyes now—sj 
how blind man walk when he’s come walking alor) 
the road!” | 

So he’s close his eyes. He’s go this way and tha 
feelin’ here, feelin’ there. And rich brother watq 
him—watch him pass right by that bag gold money 
and never see. Then he’s call out to his brothe' 
‘What you doing there now?” 

And his brother tell him, “I’se trying to see ho} 
is blind man walk along the road. But I ain't like 
very well. —- | 

“Ain’t you find nothing along this road ?” 

“No, I ain’t find nothing. Is you lost somethin 
brother ?” | 

“T ain’t lose nothing; but 
drop that bag gold moneys fo 
you right in your path, an 
you’se gone by like blind mat 
and ain’t see it... . I ain’t goin, 
to give you no more. I thinl 
God want you to be poor.” 


So when they’s come bac 
home, rich men he’s call thi 
neighbors. He’s tell ’em al 
from the begin to the end, ani 
he’s say: 


3 Jar 


“You look, now, how I’s 
try to give him, and he don’ 
get nothing! His luck ain’ 
come. God don’t want him rich 
I ain’t going to go against Go 
no more.”” 


SIGNAL-FIRE 


By LEONORA SPEYER. 


pe a slow wave from some reluctant sea, 
[ lift above the furtive deeps of dreams, 
Where deeper wakings are: 

Over my dreams dawn hangs a heavy star. 


Like a slow wave I| lift and sink again, 

Sink and lift higher, 

Gather strength to be; 

Cheng 

A green-crested flame, with outcry of desire, 
I leap my way, 

Up, up the silver shores of day, 

To spill upon its stones my useless fire! 


Useless? Perhaps not so! 

Perhaps some following wave will heed 

That scattered flood of me, 

Burning before; 

Heed and draw back... remain at safer sea... 


To dream life’s ebb and flow; 
For there are waves that never touch the shore! 


me VER MAKERS 


Work Portraits by Lewis VW. Hine 


Photographs taken in the power plants of the Pennsylvania System 


Just as stage coach and stable gave way to locomotive and roundhouse, so these are passing 

before power plant and electrically driven train. Machinists, electricians, toolmakers, 

engineers are of the ancient line of grooms, and hostlers, and veterinaries. Why not, for 
they are the trainers of ten thousand horse-power. 


A big brute, this turbine; submitting to a deft piece of dentistry. When the turbine is in operation steam is forced 
through its myriad of delicate blades (in the foreground) so as to turn the shaft in the center and the armature at 


its far end, as the revolving cylinder of the dynamo (at the rear) is called. 


The operator of a giant lathe. Ie is grinding the armature so that, in its millions of revolutions, it will spin exactly 
through the stationary field of te dynamo, cutting the lines of force of the encircling magnets and setting up the 
electric current. 


After the big dynamo is groomed, they cover it over with steel blankets. 


Left.—The chief engines at the switchboard. His left 


hand is on the voltage regulator, his right on the oil switch 
which cuts in or out tle main power lines that haul the 
heavy trains through tle Hudson tunnels and out on to 
the Jersey Meadows. Alove.--Steady now! Bolt her in! A 
fly-wheel explosion is ¢ bad a disaster to a power plant 
as a bursting boiler. Hlow.—A stoker inthe furnace room 
where the machine-fed}oal blazes up through the tubes of 
the boiler, converting fe water into steam and setting the 
whole cavalcade of enegy off at a gallop. 


Above.—A machinist’s helper feeling [the pulse of a big 
pump. The tripper valve is for safety’s sake. Below.— 
Taking up on the bolts of the casing; the modern counter- 
part of buckling up tugs. Right —A stationary engineer. 
While the engineering profession smiles when it uses the 
horse power and candle power units of an earlier epoch, 
how far we have still to go is illustrated by the fact that 
only from nine to twelve per cent of the energy in a ton 
of coal is harnessed up in a way which will actually pull 
a train. 


A SKILLED MACHINIST. 


Threading tup a section of pipe is no less important a job than shoeing a horse. No Longfellow, however, has 
visualized the smithies of the new transportation. 


“OLD FAITHFUL" 


Atoolmaker at work on adrill press. Forty years, man and boy, he has been patching up engines for the endless race 
across the Jersey Meadows. 


“Yeah, we think a lot of the machines. As much alive as horses, that’s what I say.” 


' 


Turners of the Other Cheek 


By BERTHA W. CLARK 


#7] | is only ten miles by the sign-posts, 
twenty minutes by the watch, from 
the railway station to one of the 
Huterisch colonies. But sign-posts 
and watches are not the truest stand- 
: 4| ards for measuring space and time, 
i many a one who has traveled that ten-mile 
tch of road knows that he has sped five thou- 
d miles eastward, and four hundred years back- 
‘d, and that the end of the journey left him not 
the valley of the Jim in South Dakota, but in 
te valley of the Inn or Isar, in a hamlet of the 
ly fifteen hundreds. 

?erhaps one of the oldest communist societies in 
itence, during the four hundred centuries since 
y left the home they shared with Jacob Huter in 
| Tyrol, the Huterisch people have never deviated 
im the pattern he set, Their houses are still built 
he built them then. Their clothes are still made 


jhe same fashion. Even the details of each day’s 
jtine have changed but little. They are distinctly 
| of the Twentieth Century, not of America. And 
ithe words “‘old-fashioned”’ 
i “foreign” in no way de- 
ibe them. It is rather the 
he of timelessness, of the 
idamentally universal, that 
associate with them—the 
mught that the old masters 
ng to us in their pictures be- 
iging to no time or place but 
ill times and places. When I 
: with them I think of the 
per scenes in peasant homes 
h as Joseph Isaks painted— 
- plainness of the table, the 
2ss of the participants, the 
nmon dish set for several, 
unostentation of it all, even 
ugh there is abundance. 
ie girls, dressed like their 
thers, quaint little women 
long, full skirts and aprons, 
h folded handkerchiefs cov- 
ng their hair, which is 
mly parted over such pretty 
es as I have seldom seen, or 
and this is a fashion which 
ms to belong to the tiny 
Is alone—braided in tight 
le braids that follow the 
- of the forehead. The men, 


Not the least of the conscientious scruples of the 

Huterisch folk is that against making any “graven 

image, or any likeness of anything.” The line 

drawings accompanying this article are from very 
rare snap-shots. 


wearing short jackets of coarse, rough cloth cut to 
the waist-line, in their dress and in their expressions 
of religious seriousness resemble the man in The 
Angelus. 

My work during the past year has brought me 
much into the Dakotas and especially into the James 
River Valley where the Huterisch people live. I have 
come to know them well, and have marveled to see 
how wrong an impression could go forth of so kindly 
and so deeply Christian a people. Fifty years they 
have lived in America, patterning their manner of life 
after that of the earliest Christian disciples, holding 
their possessions in common. Progressive in the use 
of modern machinery, they have diligently developed 
some of the finest farm lands in America. Yet they 
have been so quiet and unobtrusive that we were not 
aware Of their presence until, during the war, they 
were brought before the courts, fined, imprisoned, 
and at last, by these things, forced to begin upon an- 
other exile. After four centuries of seeking they have 
not yet found the country where they may freely in- 
sist that it is a sin to fight. After seeing how much 
we had misunderstood this 
people, I grew eager to read 
their history carefully. I re- 
member the one condition the 
teacher laid down before he 
lent me the book of their old 
records. He said: 

In this book you will find that 
we passed through many hardships, 
and sometimes there were tortures. 
There are some of these which I 
should not wish you to read or to 
tell any one about, lest they should 
think we were nourishing a spirit 
of bitterness or hatred against those 
among whom we have lived. 


“Hy 
1 (wr ‘ 


I found many chronicles of 
the first two hundred and fifty 
years of their wanderings, but 
only the most meager details 
as to the hundred years’ so- 
journ in Russia. I knew there 
were those still alive in the col- 
ony who were twenty or thirty 
years old when they left Rus- 
sia, and I urged some of the 
younger men, who -could 
understand the speech of their 
elders as I could not, to gather 
up their recollections for me. 
I said I would come out for 
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two weeks in the winter when 
their work was least pressing if 
they would let me board with 
them. When I asked the pastor, 
who is also the “‘boss”’ of the col- 
ony, for permission to come, he 
said: 

“Yes, if we are still here.” 

“But will you not surely be 
here?” I asked. 

“We are waiting most intently 
for permission to enter Canada, 
and if the permission comes, we 
shall go at once. You know a 
part of our colony went during 
the war, and our families are 
greatly broken up. Other col- 
onies went in a body.” 

I remembered how they had 
been dragged to court and ac- 
cused of following a “black 
book,” and that when this book 
was ordered to be translated so 
that all might see the blackness 
of its contents these were found 
to consist of “Thou shalt not kill,” ‘‘Resist not evil,” 
“Tf thine enemy hunger, feed him,” and “If he smite 
thee on the one cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
Black doctrines, indeed, and quoted from a danger- 
ous Leader. I remembered that they had been ac- 
cused of being not a religious, but a business organi- 
zation, of being stingy and unpatriotic because they 
had not bought Liberty Bonds, although they had 
offered money to the government generously for 
anything except war. I remembered how the young 
man who piloted me to the door had been put in 
prison for his faith and that another had lost his life 
there because he refused to carry out military orders. 
Although the pastor said not one word of harshness 
or blame, I did not wonder that they wanted to go, 
but I told him how intensely I hoped they would not 
do so. When America adopts a non-militaristic pol- 
icy the country will find a new reserve of strength in 
these and like people who here in the Middle West 
have stood even to the point of death for that which 
the rest of us are just beginning to see. 


I asked why they had to wait for permission to go 
to Canada, since the others had not been prevented 
from entering. He said: 


We investigated every detail before any one went. I was 
one of the delegates chosen to go to Canada to speak with 
the government officials in charge of such matters. They 
showed me their statute books, and told me how every one 
was to be respected in his religious belief and excused from 
war service if there was a conflict between it and his church 
creed. The Mennonite people were spoken of by name. He 
said that there was no question but that we could enter, but 
after our return we waited for the written sanction, and it 
came, and our people began to go. Just as the remaining ones 
were planning to follow, the Canadian ex-service men were 
returning, and a wave of ill-feeling swept over the country 
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A discarded leaf from a hand-written 
book of Huterisch records, which took a 
year’s leisure in the making. 


against those who had not gon 
fight. It was found that the 

leges granted to those who wer 
ready there could not be retracted 
an edict went forth that no mor 
us could come. We hope that 
time passes, this feeling may die di 
and we may be allowed to e 
Meanwhile we wait in suspense, 
we are here, we shall be glad to | 


you visit us next winter. But 
hope we: may not be here. j 


The history book was a 
_cinating one indeed. It was C 
piled by a member of the At 
emy of Science at the court 
Vienna some years ago, a C 
olic, and one of the most 
biased and fair of histori 
Sometimes people ask me, kn 
ing that I have been in South 
kota, why the Huterisch pec 
did not fight, why they stay 
themselves in a clannish way, 
why they cling to their Gern 
Swiss dialect. I think a b 
outline of what I read in the history will explain it 
It was in 1520’s that the Huterisch church ha¢ 
beginning. ‘Luther had led the movement of cht 
reform, but there were those who felt that he did 
go far enough, and who wished to return still fart 
toward the primitive simplicity of the apost 
church. These people were called Anabaptists, 
there were some forty sects of them, each diffe: 
slightly from the others in the way it felt its id 
should be expressed. ‘The feeling that the shed¢ 
of blood in battle was directly against the prince? 
of Jesus characterized several of the Anabag 
sects. Because of this they met the most vio 
opposition, equally from Catholics, Lutherans — 
Calvinists, and especially from government offici 
Within the first five years of their history a thous 
of them had been put to death in the little sectior 
Europe which marks the birthplace of the Huter 
church, and includes a part of Switzerland, of so 
ern Suabia, Bavaria and the Tyrol. I smile w 
people speak of the Huterisch folks as slackers 
cowards in war. Soldiering meant at least a che 
of life for them—if they died, perhaps a speedy 
easy death. This they refused, although ref 
meant certain death to them—a death of such tort 
that one may not describe what they suffered. “ 
men after slow torture burned at the stake. “ 
women were drowned in sacks in the rivers and lal 
After the awful persecution of those early ye 
the people ran hither and thither into exile. A la 
band of them fled to Moravia, and because of the 
treme dangers surrounding them adopted the ¢ 
munistic form of life, just as the early disciples’ 
done. Jacob, by whose name the church has alw 
been known, became their greatest leader. He» 


‘ward burned at the stake, in the year 1536. 
. Moravia the Huterisch people lived for nearly 
ndred years and prospered greatly. In the be- 
ing of the Seventeenth Century Bohemia and 
lavia were in the throes of the terrible wars that 
linated in the battle of White Mountain in 1620 
lost Bohemia her independence. The Huterisch 
ble were there during those awful days. They 
‘red at the hands of each invading army every 
‘of plunder, ravaging and indignity. One of the 
ns in the old history thus describes the massacre 
'ribitz in 1620, where seventy-one persons were 


id: 


‘They were like wild swine 

Falling on God’s vineyard 

With gluttony and violence: 

Bringing awful tyranny, 

Great injustice, every kind of wantonness, 
On young and old. 


Martyrdom, pain, and great oppression 
Brought to the godly anguish and care. 
They knew not wherefrom, whereto, 

But hither and thither fled through the land 
For them there was no tarrying at all; 
The land was too strait for them. 


They gave themselves to the wild forest 
In the raw, sharp winter’s cold. 

They suffered direst need. 

Nothing beautiful was left them. 

Some were condemned to die. 

Men traversed all the land: 

Village and market-place were burned 
And what they had endured before 
They must keep on enduring. 
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So great was the suffering that they left the farms 
they had for a hundred years been cultivating, and 
fled to Hungary to begin life anew. Again they went 
through the hardships of pioneer days. Again they 
began to see the fruits of their labor in prosperous 
homes and an easier life. Again persecution arose, 
and again they fled, this time to Siebenburgen, or 
Transylvania. 


And again the old, old story repeated itself. Here 
there were Turks and Tartars and Haiduks to in- 
vade and plunder. Men must stand guard over the 
women and children while others went to the fields 
to work. Wholly unarmed, using no force to resist 
force, they were always the losers. Soon all their 
possessions were gone. Famine overtook them. In 
direst need they sent delegates to Holland and Chris- 
tian brethren there sent them relief. But they knew 
it was impossible to continue living under the old con- 
ditions, and so, after a hundred and fifty years in 
Hungary and Siebenburgen, they undertook a pil- 
grimage to Wallachia, which is now southern Rou- 
mania. 


In their first year in Roumania the Russian army 
was there fighting the Turkish one, and again they 
suffered the horrors of war and of poverty. Seeing 
their wretched plight, a great Russian general told 
them of the generous terms just then being offered 
to German people, and especially to Mennonites, by 
the Empress Catherine, who had great tracts of 
devastated lands in the south of Russia, and needed 
colonists. A German princess herself, the Empress 


The Huterisch buildings suggest the barns of the Pennsylvania Dutch, They are set in rows. Each colony has a common 
kitchen, a common laundry, and common dining-halls—one for the grown-ups and one for the children. 
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Catherine had heard of the wonderful. farms the 
Mennonites had developed out of worthless swamps 
in Germany. She knew also they were becoming ex- 
tremely fearful of the growing military spirit of that 
country and were considering emigration. So she 
offered them free land, exemption from taxes for a 
period of years, religious freedom, and entire ex- 
emption from military service. Such an offer at such 
a time was a godsend to Mennonite and Huterite 
alike. They went to Russia, built up villages and 
prosperous homes. 

For a hundred years all went well, in fact, too well. 
Jealousy arose, and naturally too, among the Rus- 
sians who lived all around them and to whom no 
such generous terms had been given. Complaints 
were entered. When the hundred years’ lease was 
up, the government refused to renew it on the old 
terms. Under the new contract they were required to 
do military service, and to give up their own Swiss- 
German dialect for Russian. To a Huterite and to 
a Mennonite those two things were impossible. For 
one principle they had suffered a succession of exiles 
for three hundred and fifty years. To give up their 
language was to give up that to which they clung 
almost as dearly as to life, the great tie which bound 
them to those fathers who had founded their faith. 

There was no alternative except another exile. By 
thousand upon thousands they set out, until in alarm 
the Russian government woke up and tried to com- 
promise. Forestry service would be substituted for 
military service. Under these modified terms many 
of the Mennonite people stayed, but of the Huterisch 
folks, none. All of them migrated to America, some 
to the United States and some to Canada. Most of 
those who came to South Dakota arrived in 1874. 
Since 1520, when their journeyings began, new fields 
of religious and political freedom had been laid out 
in a new continent which might be tilled in peace. 

But when political and religious liberty have gone 
to seed it makes a sorry field of freedom certainly. 
We shall be bereft of more than their model farm- 
steading when these Huterisch folk have left us 
on what seems to be their endless quest. The simple 
routine of their day, effective in thrift and prosperity 
in material things, comes from an inner discipline 
that has its first result in spiritual abundance. The 
relation of these two in their life is constantly 
visible. 

When you have entered the long stone houses set 
in lines, spotlessly clean, and seeming always to have 
been freshly painted, there are the great wooden 
chests and square cupboards, and the feather-beds 
piled on feather-beds of which you have read so 
often. I was in their homes during a summer of 
record-breaking heat, but always there was the cool 
that comes into country homes where someone rises 
before the dawn, and throws the house wide open 
for the early morning air; then draws the shades 
to shut out the glare and dust of the day. Of course 
there are shade trees near the houses. There are 
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‘ingly the home is not the thing that is stinted. 


whole groves of trees, and in South Dakota 
there are trees some one has planted them; pat 
of wood across the rivér where the children a 
play, always under the careful direction of one | 
has been delegated to this task; orchards of m 
kinds of fruit trees. It was with an air of wis 
that the little band of girls who piloted me to 
orchard, smacking their lips the while, called off 
names of the fruits the colony could boast, and t 
too, just how many geese and ducks and sheep | 
cows there were. I watched them eat with the rz 
of juvenile jugglery their one sweetmeat, the F 
sian peanuts, which, being interpreted, means ¢ 
flower seeds; these are fed into one corner of 
mouth, while the husks fly out at the other,. and} 
oily kernel stays inside. i 

Among the Huterisch social life is still in 
stage where it centers around the home and_ 
church. Among a people who spend money sf 


most modern conveniences are there for the wo : 
just as the best machinery is in use by the mer 
their work. I have heard many stories of the work: 
women were required to do. Work may have bj 
excessive for them in the earliest pioneer days, | 
there was suffering then, and failure of crops 
rigorous North to which they must acclimate thé 
selves, and little to do with in the new wildern! 
home. But these are things that go with pion 
life. Now a woman’s work is far from being exe 
sive. The Huterisch form of life makes it so. Thi 
Is no cooking and no kitchen work done in the hou 
There is one building for all the laundry work, ¢ 
for all the baking, one for the milk, one where t 
little children eat, and one for the men and wont 
Work is assigned to groups in turn, and in the w 
it is arranged it seems less arduous than any wo 
I have ever seen fall to the lot of farmers’ wiv 
For hours_in the day the women and girls sit out 
the yard under the trees spinning and talking, 
spinning quietly while one reads aloud to the othe 
The children, after their light duties are done, sw 
in the river, and gather crabs. 

The Huterisch people draw a careful line of : 
tinction between their kind of communism and th 
advocated by many socialist thinkers of today. ie 
said to me: 

The socialist plans of communism can neyer suc 
because they are not based on religion. All our suce 
our colonies depends upon our giving up the individual 
entirely, and being willing to do as we are directed by 
head-man, and all for the sake of God. 4 

I cannot do justice to the richness of the spirit 
Christian love and forgiveness which characteri 
all of their speech. When I spoke of one of t 
boys who died because he would not don unif 
or carry out military orders in the late war, one 
them answered: 


Yes, but for the most of our boys it was so diffe 
The officers were not often like that one. And there w 
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Hiny to help us. The Quakers in camp helped our 
Sireatly. They knelt down with them and prayed and 
| them to keep their strength up so that they would 
* for their principles. 


Dot only is it that they must not kill; they must 
Sesent evil in any way, nor feel hatred. One of 
}nost astonishing conversations in which I ever 
}:d was with one of the men who served a term 
jeavenworth for his stand on war. He did not 
bk a word of resent- 
s¢ or criticism. He 
s:mbered the people 
se. The Jews—such 
sderful students. How 
jone could learn books 
jast as they did was a 
ivel! The I. W. W.’s 


| 
‘ere was unadulter- 


| idealism! ‘‘But,”’ 
e€ one interrupted, 
+ T. W. W.’s are very 
ted people.” ‘Not 
ie in our prison,” he 

“Probably there 


very wicked people 

yng them, but these 
e people who had the 
est Christian ideals.” 
1 then a very heated 
ogue ensued, as to the 
sibility of there being 
id I. W. W.’s. Like 
se kindly prison mem- 
2s, shot all through 
h expressions of deep- 
love for America, are 
memories they bring 
m Russia. They left 
to be sure, because it 
not give them re- 

ous freedom; but that 
| because they saw 
igs differently, and 
y the good things are to be remembered. 
Phe first time I ever visited one of the Huterisch 
ynies I questioned the teacher about this principle 
10n-retaliation they hold. I said: “I, too, think 
‘s are wicked. But do you not think there is a 
erence in wars? Would it not be right to de- 
d one’s self against an invader? Suppose some 
should rush in just now with knives and attack 

Would you do nothing to help me? Or if 

y were killing your wife and children, could you 
nothing?’ “Oh yes,” he said, “I could run fast, 
pull you all along with me. Only that.” And 
has been their one refuge through now the 

r centuries of their existence. Attacked and 
ndered, and seeing many of their band put to 
th, the rest of the band has migrated. They 
e never retaliated. And their faces show the 


: ea 


fh bata 


if 
a renee rans 


These children look as if they had dropped out of another 
age and another country, but it was on the Fourth of July 
and in South Dakota that they were photographed. 
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heritage of four centuries in their rare kindliness of 
expression—a sweetness mingled with tremendous 
strength. 

I attended a vesper service once. It is there more 
than anywhere else that one realizes how a bit of 
the old, old days, centuries gone by, has come down 
to us with these friends. The service so primitively 
simple, the elders sitting up in front, the short prayer 
and words of exhortation, an elder lining the hymn, 
just as I have heard my 
mother say they used to 
do in the early days in 
New England. The Hu- 
terisch people use no 
musical instrument, nor 
do they sing by parts, but 
all in a high soprano, 
making a shrill melody. 
The elder sang one line, 
then all the congregation 
sang it after him; then he 
sang the second line, and 
they repeated it, and so 
on with the others. It is 
the way their fathers did, 
and their fathers’ fathers, 
back to the third and 
four. thee yes, to. the 
eleventh and twelfth 
generations. 

In the extremest de- 
gree, in their religion, the 
Huterisch people are 
conservative. The goal 
toward which their eyes 
turn lies in the distant 
past. Their fathers set 
the pattern, and they fol- 
low it. To keep the faith 
of the fathers is their 
great duty, to sing their 
songs, to pray as they 
prayed. This has much 
to do with their deep love for the language in which 
their services are held—a feeling parallel to the love 
many feel for the King James Version, and dislike 
for new ways of expressing old thoughts. I had 
thought that the ones who would be least able to 
understand this group would be the progressives or 
liberals in religion, so greatly do they differ in point 
of view. But it seems rather that the sharpest 
criticisms come from conservatives of other schools, 
who feel that these people ought to be forced to 
give up their strange views and ways, or be educated 
out of them, and who nevertheless cling just as 
tenaciously to the traditions which they have in- 
herited in their own churches. 

This extreme conservatism makes the Huterisch 
people hesitate to send their children to outside 
schools. They fear that the influence there will tend 
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to break down their allegiance to 
the old faith. They maintain ele- 
mentary schools. And in subjects 
taught there the children are well 
grounded. Their neighbors con- 
stantly speak of their progressive- 
ness in methods of work and their 
interest in knowing all that pertains 
to it. Recently we were conducting 
botany clubs in the county, and 
often we found herbs which we did 
not know. The frequent remark 
under such circumstances was: “If 
one of the men from the colony 
comes in today perhaps he can tell 
us. hey know all such things.” 
In the first days of their sect 
the Huterisch people could claim 
among their number some of the greatest university 
teachers on the continent. They are skilful in the 
use of the common herbs as medicines, still cherish- 
ing an art most of us have long since lost. 
Undoubtedly, the Huterite is standing at the part- 
ing of the ways. The great problem he faces deeply 
concerns us all. We have been the pioneers in build- 
ing up a type of highly socialized life, and, having 
achieved it, we realize now that it has been gained at 
the cost of two or three of the most precious things 
life holds. These treasures the Huterite still holds 
—and the question he faces is: Can we go forward 
into the new phases of life we are already entering, 
and yet hold the strong, unbroken influence of the 
home, still let social prestige honor the man who has 
toiled the hardest with his own hands, and still shape 
character by the performance of homely duties? 
Too much our policy has been that of trying to 
inflict everything we have chosen to do on all who 
come to our land. Better will it be if, realizing that 
we have failed to hold much that is desirable, we 
give our heartiest backing to these who are so hero- 
ically trying to avoid our failure, and who may yet 


the yard, and 


The women take their spinning into 


they spin. 


TURNERS OF THE OTHER CHEEK 


arrive at a solution better than 
we have found. In a histo 
South Dakota, written sey 
years ago, the historian draws 
pictures. One is of the fou 
of the first cities in the state, 
million, Yankton and Sioux & 
it shows the unclean politics, 
loathsomeness of speculation } 
office-seeking that marked 
booming of each one at the 
pense of the others. The set 
shows how the farm lands 
settled. The historian says, * 
manent settlement began of % 
land between the James and) 
Vermillion rivers, and most} 
these settlers with their child) 
still occupy the homesteads they took upon that a 
or sleep peacefully in the little churchyards ng 
All this was the opposite of the boom that stam: 
Sioux Falls in the world, but it was the steady fam 


talk together as 


most toward the founding of the state.” 

There is no question in my mind that if a woy 
peace policy of some sort should go into effect, § 
would recognize the contribution to be made} 


said to one of them recently: ‘You do not reali} 
how many of us who are not Huterites care for € 
things you care for—hate war as you hate it, l@ 
peace as you love it, believe it possible and 
, gladly work and suffer to make it come true.” 
smiled and said: “Impossible! The masses wy 
never see it so, nor allow others to do so, unless, ] 

us, they live far apart.” A few weeks later I sal 
the same thing to him again, and this time he @ 
swered: ‘“‘Well—lI don’t know—it does seem as 
all we read about in the papers these days has to ¢ 
with disarmament. If only it could be true!” 


| 
| 
: 


SHE Atlantic Ocean 
sa waste of waters, 


§ human as well as 

@ meteorological story, as witness the labor situa- 
@n Samoa, with its ramifications from New Zea- 
unionism to Solomon Island cannibalism. 
Bstorically, when the Samoan islands were di- 
§| between Germany and America, in 1900, Ger- 
@) received most of the territory and resources, 
America obtained the small island of Tutuila, 
adjacent islets and beautiful Pango Pango har- 
Germany had “Western Samoa,” including the 
@r islands of Upolu and Savaii and the town of 
with its ship-trap harbor. The principal prod- 
3, of course, copra, the dried meat of the coco- 
_ The Deutsche Handels and Plantagen Gesell- 
tt organized large-scale coconut growing, includ- 
the Mulifanua grove, the largest coconut 
tation in the world. They substituted clean cul- 
ion for slipshod native methods, and destroyed 
underbrush which harbored the destructive 
»ceros beetle. 

"hen the World War broke out Japan started 
1 the North and Australia and New Zealand 
1 the South in a naval race for the German 
fic islands. New Zealand won the race to Samoa. 


MOA can and does support its native popula- 
ion by their own Edenic exertions, but no com- 
tial development is possible_on that basis. The 
an of the South Seas is “the native will not 
k.” If you mean hire out for wages, to do the 
ze man’s work at a steady job, it is true—though 


urally, this is the white man's definition. So if 
white man’s plantations are to be run the white 
“ss way he must import his labor. 

‘he Germans imported indentured Chinese and 
ickbirded” Solomon Islanders. These are a tiny, 
ikey-like negroid people. They have long, pendu- 
; arms; short, thin legs; small, woolly heads, and 
ooping, shuffling gait. Beside them a tall, erect, 
ly built, handsome, light-brown Samoan seems 
some Greek god striding among the troglodytes. 
*y are low-grade savages, but they have the one 
ue which the white man values. They will ‘‘work.” 
“hey have another white man's virtue. They can 
aught to want the white man’s wares and to spend 
rT money to get them. Your proud Samoan holds 
self above any such temptation. He dwells in 
e in his grass hut, and when he comes to town 
1 in tattoo, with only a lava-lava of tappa around 
loins, he carries himself with impressive dignity. 
when the Solomon Islander comes in to the Sat- 
ay night movies in Apia he wears tan shoes, white 
isers, silk shirt, red necktie and straw hat. So he 
commercial as well as an industrial asset. Also 
earns “pidgin” English. Even the Germans spoke 
_ to their “black boys.” To the natives they 
ce Samoan. 

Phe blackbirding process was originally little 
er than slave raiding. Recently it has been miti- 
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“An Insular Possession’ 


By CHESTER H. POWELL 


ow interesting and, I think, significant exceptions. . 


gated and the recruits 
have certain enforceable 
rights. The chief of these 
is their right to be paid 
off at the expiration of 
the contract term, and re- 
turned to the island, but 
not necessarily to the village from which they came. 
Cannibalism is found mostly inland, where there are 
no fish and few pigs. The time-expired laborer ex- 
pends his money on gorgeous raiment and returns 
with all the proceeds of his five-year exile on his 
back. If he is dumped by the unfeeling schooner 
captain on the wrong side of the island he receives an 
enthusiastic reception. The first man steals his shoes 
and the second his trousers, and by the time he 
leaves the beach he is as naked as the day he was re- 
cruited. At the first village in the bush he is likely 
to be captured and eaten. Or, lucky enough to escape 
to his native village, he has nothing left but tall tales 
which nobody believes. 


NTO this labor situation came a laborite New 

Zealand government. Naturally it could not 
tolerate serfdom in a New Zealand possession. 
Naturally, also, the new owners of the confiscated 
German plantations could run them in no other way. 
So there was clash between the business men in Apia 
and the politicians in Wellington. The friction was 
made worse when New Zealand imposed prohibi- 
tion on Samoa. The old residents, who had endured 
native misrule, tripartite confusion and German 
arrogance, found New Zealand puritanism intoler- 
able. Then came the influenza epidemic to extend 
the discontent to the natives. In American Samoa 
a vigilant American naval commander enforced so 
strict a quarantine that there was not a case of 
contagious influenza. The New Zealand adminis- 
trator of Western Samoa was a K. C. B. and other 
imposing things, and was far superior to such petty 
concerns as patrolling the beach. So passengers and 
sailors from an influenza ship were landed, and a 
fifth of the population died of the epidemic. The con- 
trast was so terrible that the native chiefs mustered 
courage to petition transfer to American, or at least 
to direct English rule. So the New Zealand gov- 
ernment was in a hard way, with both the whites and 
the natives discontented. Meantime the price of 
copra fell, the plantations were neglected and the 
rhinoceros beetle throve, until after much dispute 
and long delay, the opposition to indentured labor 
was relaxed to the extent of admitting a limited num- 
ber of Chinese. There are to be no more of the 
“black boys.’ So the patient coolie will take the 
place of the picturesque cannibal, and there will be 
more copra for American soap and margarine. 
Meantime the Samoans, highest and most attractive 
of all the primitive peoples, dwindle in numbers and 
pathetically await the extinction of their race. They 
‘won't work,” and Sambo, far off in the Solomons 
or New Hebrides, remains in his native jungle and 
idyllically eats his neighbor instead of laboring five 
years on the white man’s plantation for the privilege 
of having his finery stolen and being eaten himself 
on his return. 
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MARS AND CERES 
. This type of drawing, popular 
ury, which departed from the 


One of a series of colored engravings issued annually for the Swiss national festival 
today throughout Europe, recalls the democratized art of the early Nineteenth Cent 
florid style of pre-revolutionary prints. 


EARS of uncertainty, of conflicting 
reports and of disillusionment, which 
have followed the Russian revolu- 
tion of March, 1917, make it diff- 
cult to recall our first impressions of 

ze the most astounding phenomenon in 
istounding world as the two thousand miles of 
ian soldiers along the Eastern Front in the days 
wing the abdication of the czar talked endlessly 
eir “enemy brothers” in the opposing trenches. 
laps it was because this peasant revolution re- 

ed me of Bondereft’s book on Bread Labor, a 

re statement of the aspirations of the Russian 

ants, that the events during the first weeks of the 
lution seemed to afford a sharp contrast between 
imple realities of life and the unreal slogans with 

h the war was being stimulated. | 

uring their long conversation the Russian peas- 

soldiers were telling the East Prussian peasant 

iers what Bondereff and other peasant leaders 
told them: that the great task of this generation 

‘ussians is to “free the land” as a former genera- 

had already freed the serfs and slaves; that the 

re of the Russian peasant depends not upon 
isons and tax gatherers but upon his willingness 
rform ‘bread labor” on his recovered soil, and 

1 his ability to extend goodwill and just dealing 

Il men. With their natural inference that there 
no longer any need to carry on the czar’s war 
an overwhelming eagerness to get back to the 

| which: they believed was at last to be given 

e who actually tilled it. They doubtless said 

the peasants had long been holding themselves 

adiness for the great revolution which would 
pe free from brutal oppression. They believed 

- this revolution must, before all, repair ‘“‘the 

it crime,”’ which, in their minds, was always the 

10polization of the land by a few thousand men 

1 the resulting enslavement of millions of others. 

- revolution must begin in Russia because no 

ple are so conscious of this iniquity as the Rus- 

people. Their absorption in the revolution and 

r inveterate land hunger caused many Russian 

sants to regard the World War itself as a mere 

rruption to the fulfilment of their supreme obli- 
on. 

t was certainly the wisdom of the humble, the 

y counsel of imperfection, which was exemplified 

his army of tattered men, walking so naively in 


NG 
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“he first of three instalments from Miss Addams’ forthcoming book, 
‘¢ and Bread in Time of War,” to be published by the Macmillan 
any. 


Peace and Bread 


By JANE ADDAMS 


|. A Speculation on Bread-Labor and War-Slogans* 


the dawning light. But they may have been ‘the 
unhindered and adventuring sons of God,” as they 
renounced warfare in favor of their old right to 
labor in the ground. Some of them in the earliest 
days of the revolution made a pilgrimage to Tol- 
stoy’s grave in the forest of Kadaz and wrote these 
words upon a piece of paper which they buried in 
the leaf mold lying loosely above him: ‘Love to 
neighbors, nay the greatest love of all, love to 
enemies, is now being accomplished.” 

In the Russian peasant’s dread of war there has 
always been a passive resistance to the reduction of 
the food supply, because he well knows that when a 
man is fighting he ceases to produce food, and that 
he and his family, with all the rest of the world, will 
at length be in danger of starvation. Next to the 
masses of India and China, the Russian peasants 
feel the pinch of poverty more keenly and frequently 
than any other people on earth. Russia is the land 
of modern famines. This winter’s famine was pre- 
ceded by those of 1891, 1906 and 1911. The last 
of these, still vivid in the memory of men at the 
front in 1917, affected thirty million people, and re- 
duced eight million people to actual starvation. The 
Russian peasant saw three and a half years of the 
Great War, during which time, according to his own 
accounting, seven million of his people perished, and 
the Russian soldiers, never adequately equipped 
with ammunition, food and clothing, were reduced 
to the last extremity. To go back to his village, to 
claim his share of food, to till the ground as quickly 
as possible, was to follow an imperative and un- 
erring instinct. In his village, if anywhere, he would 
find bread. Prince Kropotkin in his Conquest of 
Bread—vwritten nearly twenty years ago—predicted 
that so soon as the revolution came the peasant 
would keep enough bread for himself and his chil- 
dren, but that the towns and cities would experience 
such a dearth of grain that “the farmers in America 
would hardly be able to cover it.” But he added: 
‘There will be an increase of production as soon as 
the peasant realizes that he is no longer forced to 
support the idle rich by his toil. New tracts of land 
will be cleared and improved machines set a going. 
. . . Never was the land so energetically cultivated 
as by the French peasants in 1792.” 

In line with these peasant traditions, the first ap- 
peal issued by the All Russian Peasant Union to the 
soldier still at the front read in this wise: 

“Remember, brothers, that the Russian army is a 
peasant army, comprising now the best men of the 
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whole peasantry; that the Russian land is the peas- 
ant’s land; that the peasant is the principal toiler on 
this land—he is its master; therefore, without the 
master, it is impossible to solve properly the land 
question.” 


EASANTS all over the world magnify and con- 

sider obligatory labor in the ground, but the Rus- 
sian peasant adds to this urge for bread labor a re- 
ligious motive revealed in his formal greeting to his 
fellow workman in the field: ‘To every man his 
measure of grain, and may every man in the world be 
a Christian.”’ This mystic connection between piety 
and bread labor has, of course, been expressed in 
many forms; to quote from an English poet : 


“And when I drove the clods apart 
Christ would be plowing in my heart.” 


Or from a French one: 


“Au milieu du grand silence, le pays se recusille 
soucieusement, tandis que, pas a pas, priante, la 
Lucie laisse, un ad un, tomber les grains qui luisent.” 


Or froma Norwegian: 


“The sower walked bareheaded in Jesu’s name. 
Every cast was made with care in a spirit of kindly 
resignation; so it is throughout all the world where 
corn is sown ... little showers of grain flung at 
famine from the sower’s hand.” 


Certainly, tilling the soil, living a life of mutual 
labor has been at the bottom of many religious or- 
ders and mystic social experiments. From this point 
of view, Tolstoy had rejoiced that groups of Russian 
peasants had never owned land, but had worked 
it always with the needs of the whole village in 
mind, thus keeping close to Christian teaching and 
to a life of piety. 

That this instinct of bread labor, the very an- 
tithesis of war, is widespread may be easily demon- 
strated. I have on my desk a newspaper clipping, a 
dispatch under a March date from Bressa in Asia 
Minor, which reads as follows: ‘The country has 
been revived by rains with the awakening of spring, 
and peasants are seen working in the fields, kissing 
the earth and thanking Allah for the blessed rain 
and also praying for peace and the riddance from 
the lands of the soldiers marching across to war.” 

When we were in Austria-Hungary in 1915 we 
were constantly told stories of Russian soldiers who 
throughout the spring had easily been taken pris- 
oners because they had heard that war prisoners in 
Austria were working upon the land. ‘These Rus- 
sian peasant soldiers had said to their captors now 
that spring had come they wanted to get back to 
work, and so they would like to be made prisoners 
at least long enough to put the seed into the ground. 
They wished to put seed into the ground irrespective 
of its national or individual ownership. 

I recall an evening years ago when I sat in the 
garden at Yasnaya Polyana, that Tolstoy begged us 
to remember that the Russian peasant did not change 
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his nature when he shed his blouse and put on) 
czar’s coat. Tolstoy predicted that the Rus} 
peasants in their permanent patience, their insatij 
hunger for bread labor, may at last make war) 
possible to an entire agricultural people. It is Hf 
to determine whether the Russian soldiers wha 
1917, refused to fight had merely become so} 
couraged by their three years of futile warfare) 
so cheered by the success of a bloodless revolu 
in Petrograd and Moscow that they dared to} 
ture the same tactics in the very trenches; or whe} 
these fighting men in Galicia yielded to an inst 
to labor on the land, which is more a 
more imperative than the desire for war. 

During the early days of the Russian revolu 
it seemed to me that events bore out the assump: 
that the Russian peasants, with every aspect of 1 
ure, were applying the touchstone of reality to cer 
slogans evolved during the war, to unreal phr; 
which had apparently gripped the leading mind: 
the world. It was in fact the very desire on the ] 
of the first revolutionists in the spring of 191% 
stand aside from political as well as from mili 
organizations and to cling only to what they | 
sidered the tangible realities of existence which 
most difficult for the outside world to understé 
The speculation, as I recall it, evolved in my n 
somewhat as follows: 


bles many Allied nations in the midst of a de 
rate war were being held together by cer 
formulae of their war aims which had gradu 
emerged during long years of mutual effort. §& 
stirring formulae or statements could be commo 
all the diverse Allies, however, only if they tool 
the abstract characteristics of general princif 


. This use of the abstract statement, necessary ir 


political relationships, becomes greatly intensifie 
time of war, as if illustrating the contention 

men die willingly only for a slogan. The ques 
inevitably suggested itself: Had the slogans—th 
a war to end war and a war to safeguard the w 
for democracy—become so necessary to united 1 
tary action that the Allies resented the naive atte 
on the part of the Russian peasants to ach 
democracy without war? ‘They so firmly belie 
that the aims of the war could be accomplished 
through a victory of the Allies that they would 
brook this separation of the aim from the met! 
Apparently the fighting had become an integral 

of the slogan itself. 

The necessity for holding fast to such phr 
suggests one of those great historic myths w 
large bodies of men are prone to make for tl 
selves when they unite in a common purpose re 
ing for its consummation the thorough and effi 
output of moral energy. Man is so fertile in vi 
and heroism, so prone to transcend his own poy 
that the making and unmaking of these myth: 
ways accompany a period of great moral awaker 


)) myths are almost certain to outlast their social 
By, and very often they outlive their originators, 
e myth of The Second Coming evolved by the 
/) Christians held for a thousand years. 

ad this myth of our contemporaries that de- 
facy is to be secured through war so obsessed 
j\llies that they were constrained to insist that 
}toops fight it out on the Eastern Front as else- 
fe, in spite of the fact that fraternal intercourse, 
1 the Russians were employing, is the very 
ix of democracy? Had war so militarized and 
ralized the leading nations of the world that it 
dificult for them to believe that the Russian sol- 


ination and of the intellect which the Greeks 
ved to come through pity and terror, had merely 
§ the first to challenge the myth, to envisage the 
ition afresh and reduce it to its human terms? 
Yernon Lee contends that it is the essential char- 
sistic of an historic myth that so long as it does 
attempt to produce its own realization it begets 
‘sitating belief and wholesale action, and that as 
go on expressing it with sufficient self-denying 
or they secure a great output of sanctity and 
ism. The necessity for continuing this output, 
anifying diverse nations, may account for the 
h of fear easily detected on the part of the 
*nt advocates of war, when they were asked not 
znore the fact that at least on one front war was 
ally ending under conditions of disarmament and 
| trade. They did not admit that democracy 
id be established throughout one-sixth of the 
th’s surface if the Allies would only recognize 
fact that the Russian soldiers had ceased to fight ; 
ensky’s group, or any other remaining in power, 
ild at length have been obliged to acknowledge it, 
‘no governmental group could have been upheld 
the Russian people unless it-had declared for 
e and for free land. 


ID the Allies fear to jar the abstraction which 
had become so dear to them? Did they realize 
inctively that they would cripple the usefulness of 
ogan by acknowledging its partial achievement? 
t was perhaps to be expected that Russia should 
the first nation to apply the touchstone of reality 
| warring world so absorbed in abstractions. If 
stoy may be considered in any sense the proto- 
> of his countrymen, it may be permitted to cite 
inveterate dislike of abstractions, whether stated 
hilosophic, patriotic or religious terms; his firm 
ef that such abstractions lay the foundation for 
d fanaticism; his oft-repeated statement that cer- 
_ forms of patriotism are inimical to a life of 
son. 

\t that time the Allied nations were all learning 
ay that the end of this war would doubtless see 
found political changes and democratic recon- 
ction, when the animalistic forces which are in- 
ably encouraged as a valuable asset in warfare 
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should once more be relegated to a subordinate 
place. And yet when one of the greatest possible 
reconstructions was actually happening before their 
very eyes, the war-weary world insisted that the 
Russian soldier should not be permitted to return to 
the land but should continue to fight. This refusal 
on the part of the Allied governments suggests that 
they were so obsessed by the dogmatic morality of 
war, in which all humanly tangible distinctions be- 
tween normal and abnormal disappear, that they 
were literally blind to the moral implications of the 
Russian attempt. 

The Russian soldiers, suddenly turned into propa- 
gandists, inevitably exhibited a youthful self-con- 
sciousness which made their own emotional experi- 
ence the center of the universe. Assuming that 
others could not be indifferent to their high aims, 
they placidly insisted upon expounding their new- 
found hopes. But all of this made the warring 
world, threatened with defeat if the German army 
on the Eastern Front were released, still more impa- 
tient. 


Pett as a foolish pacifist, wishing to see 
what was not there, I gave myself over to idle 
speculations, and the spiritual realism as well as the 
Realpolitik was with the Allied statesmen who forced 
Kerensky to keep his men at war even at the price of 
throwing Russia into dire confusion. 

These statesmen considered the outcome of the 
Russian revolution of little moment compared to the 
future of civilization which was then imperilled by 
the possibility of a German victory if the men on the 
Eastern Front were allowed to reinforce the West. 
But such an assumption, based on the very doctrines 
of war, was responsible for Brest-Litovsk; for 
“peace after a smashing victory”; for the remark- 
able terms in the Versailles treaty; for Trotsky’s 
huge army; for much of the present confusion in the 
world. Did the Russians, for one golden moment, 
offer a way out? Or was the present outcome in- 
evitable ? 

Three times in crucial moments in the world’s his- 
tory and with a simple dramatic gesture have rep- 
resentatives of Russia attempted to initiate the ma- 
chinery which should secure permanent peace for all 
nations. 

First: the proposals of the Russian Czar, Alexan- 
der I, in 1815, at the peace conference following the 
Napoleonic Wars, for “‘An all-embracing reform of 
the political system of Europe which should guaran- 
tee universal peace,” and the resulting Holy Alli- 
ance which, according to historians, did not succeed 
‘owing to the extremely religious character in which 
it was conceived.”’ 

Second: the calling of the first Hague Conference 
by Nicholas II, in 1899. His broad outline of the 
work which such a conference ought to do was 
considered “‘too idealistic” by the other powers, who 
tried to limit the function of the Hague Confer- 
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ences to the reduction of armaments and to the con- 
trol of the methods of warfare. 

Third: the spontaneous effort of the first Russian 
revolutionists to break through the belief that any 
spiritual good can be established through the agency 
of large masses of men fighting other large masses 
and their naive attempt to convert individual sol- 
diers. The string of Russian soldiers talking to their 
recent enemies stretched from the Baltic Sea to the 
Carpathian Mountains. These simple men assumed 
that men wished to labor in the soil and did not wish 
to fight, while all the rest of the world remained 
sceptical and almost rejoiced over the failure of the 
experiment, before it had really been tried. Cer- 
tainly the world, resounding with a call to arms, was 
in no mood just then to listen to ‘‘mere talk.” 


ITH our Anglo-Saxon crispness of expression 

we are prone to be amused at the Russian’s in- 
veterate habit of discussion and to quote with tolerant 
contempt the old saying, ‘“I'wo Russians—three opin- 
ions,’ without stopping to reflect that the method 
has in practice worked out excellently for the self- 
governing administration of village affairs through- 
out an enormous territory. 

When the first detachment of Russian Doukho- 
fortsi were settling in Western Canada they dis- 
cussed for two and a half days and two nights the 
location of the three villages into which the detach- 
ment was divided. One possible site was very much 
more desirable than the other two and the Anglo- 
Saxon onlooker feared that this factor alone might 
indefinitely prolong the difficulty of decision. But 
not at all—the discussion came to a natural end, the 
matter was settled and never again reopened, nor 
were the disparity and the desirability of the loca- 
tions ever again referred to by any one concerned. 
The matter had been satisfactorily settled in the pro- 
longed discussion by all the “souls” entitled to par- 
ticipate. It proved after all to have been a very 
good way. 

We forget that to obtain the 
“inner consent’? of a man who 
differs from us is always a slow 
process, that quite as it is quicker 
to punish an unruly child than to 
bring him to a reasonable state 
of mind, to imprison a criminal 
than to reform him, to coerce an 


A DRIVE ON HUNGER 
From Wachtfeuer 
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ignorant man than to teach him the meaning ofl 
law, so it is quicker to fight armies of men thal 
convince them one by one. 

A curious and very spontaneous manifestatio} 
goodwill toward Russia occurred in Chicago inj) 
spring of 1918. A society was organized with) 
slogan: ‘Ten Million Pairs of Shoes for Russ 
and ten thousand old shoes were actually colle), 
and placed in a warehouse. The promoters |) 
tended that all of the Russian peasants knew hoy 
work in leather and could make their own sho 


| 
they but had the material with which to work.} i 


response to the objection that, even if it were p) 


ticable to send the shoes they might easily fall | 


United States aid nothing at all in Russia’s periog, 
greatest distress and need, we ran the risk that f 


though there is no doubt that even such a hom 
exptession of goodwill would have been most 
able for the future relations between the two 
tries. ‘Throughout the discussion I sometimedl 
membered what a famous British statesman wrot€ 
Charles Sumner in 1862 concerning the cotton sf 


ners of Lancashire who were starving owing to | 


was an infamy: “Our people will be kept alive by i 
contributions of this country, but I see that some 4 
in the States had proposed to send something to ¢ 
aid. Ifa few cargoes of flour could come, say f 
thousand barrels, as a gift from persons in ye 
northern states to the Lancashire workmen, it wot 
have a prodigious effect in your favor here.” 

No one will be able to 
how much it might have 
fected the sentiment toward 
United States if such a hu 
cargo of goodwill had early 
our shores for Russia; how 
might have become the har 
ger of other cargoes so | 


delayed! 


A FAMINE POSTER BY THE RAEMAKERS OF THE VOLGA 


“T have come to you from a far country, where the bread and the buckwheat have failed. 
Only the noisy little vultures are busy in our fields where all day the spiteful wind whips up 
the brown dust clouds. Hunger is here; people moan, their empty bellies swell. The breasts to 
which the babies turn are dry. The waves of the Volga break up with the groans. You can hear 
the shower of their tears; you can hear what they cry out: “ BRING HELP, AND SOON !" 


This letter of a Volga peasant — originally published in a Moscow newspaper — might well have been the artist's text. 
But Kizil Zdanovitch drew from life. (See page 483.) In the United States, the Society of Friends were first to heed 
the call of Russian need. That was eighteen months ago. They have been working in the famine area ever since. 
The poster is here first published through the courtesy of the Russian Famine Fund (Room 1834, No. 15 Park Row, 
New York). Appealing in the midst of our own unemployment, the fund spends every dollar of its contributions in 
America and distributes every dollar’s worth of its supplies, thus purchased, in Russia through the Quakers. 
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By FRANK T. CARLTON 


aq] LD-F ASHIONED tactics of trade 
unionism of the orthodox type have 
passed the high-water mark. The 
fascinating process of screwing up 
wages and clipping off hours has 
about gone to the limit under pres- 
ent conditions. The policy of de- 
RE il and still higher wages with little or 
no regard for the source whence the wages fund 
flows will no longer stand the test. If labor is to get 
greater returns, labor and management must accom- 
plish more. The problem of incentives is now more 
vital than ever before in the history of industrial 
enterprise. Both the owner of the capital invested 
in the business and the worker who invests himself 
have lost the immediate and direct interest in the 
business which was such a notable and significant 
characteristic of small-scale industry. 

How can the clock-watching, inert, listless, output- 
restricting, discontented worker be transformed into 
an interested, alert, pushing and efficient achiever? 

And, how can the managerial staff of the corpora- 
tion be given the professional spirit which will lead 
them to be interested in quality and quantity produc- 
tion rather than in more profits? 

These are two of the most searching problems in 
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modern industry today. Both problems grow out of . 


or are at least greatly accentuated by the unprece- 
dented growth of large-scale and corporate business. 
”  & 

Likewise, those tactics of corporation directors 
which make for large profits irrespective of the qual- 
ity and quantity of products and the conditions under 
which workers perform their daily tasks, which 
screw up prices and rates to the highest notch the 
trafic and a long-suffering and usually inarticulate 
consuming public will bear, must soon be discarded. 
A paragraph from the speech made by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., before the United States Chamber 
of Commerce in December, 1918, presents this point : 

The day has passed when the conception of industry as 
chiefly a revenue-producing process can be maintained. To 
cling to such a conception is only to arouse antagonism and 
to court trouble. In the light of the present, every thought- 
ful man must concede that the purpose of industry is quite as 
much the advancement of social well-being as the accumula- 
tion of wealth. It remains none the less true, however, 
that to be successful industry must not only serve the com- 
munity and the workers adequately, but it must also realize 
a just return on the capital invested. 

Large-scale business and specialization are rapidly 
destroying the old purely individualistic view of busi- 
ness enterprise. A business unit may no longer man- 
age its affairs exactly as its owner, manager or board 
of directors sees fit. Bank examiners, factory inspec- 
tors, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, state public utilities com- 
missions, are now accepted institutions in the busi- 
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ness world. But do these regulative bodies cut s} 
ciently deep? A new conception of business ai) 
ideals and methods is being slowly forced upoj 
tradition-bound nation. The prophets of a new} 
are many. Persons whose minds easily turn to qj 
tion marks are asking: Is the corporation as at pi 
ent legally organized an efficient factor in prod 
tion? Should it-undergo certain modifications 
structure and-control; or should it be replaced} 


some other legalized institution ? 
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The significant changes in the control of indus 
and in the relations between employers and work 
which have resulted from or at least have appea 
along with the rise of the corporation are, as a ri 
overlooked in discussions in regard to the indust 
situation. We are prone to accept the premise t 
ownership and management still go hand in 
in industry and to assume that few fundamer 
changes have taken place in their status since 
days of the pioneer and the small-scale business. E 
today, the corporation is the dominant form of b 
ness organization in the railways and other pu 
utilities, in mining, banking and insurance, in ma 
facturing and merchandising, and in other fo 
business endeavor. 

Industry, whether directed by corporate or by 
dividual management, is a cooperative affair 
demands teamwork between capital, manag 
ability and labor. The corporation is, of cours 
legal entity separate and distinct from the bod 
stockholders. The accountant designates the s 
in the hands of the stockholders as a liability of 
corporation; dividends paid to the stockholders 
considered to be expenditures. The preservation 
the corporation as an institution and its further 
velopment often cut across the wishes and aim 
temporary stockholders. For example, a gro 
business should accumulate a surplus, but, in o 
to do so, dividends must either be decreased or 
paid; temporarily the stockholder’s income is 
duced because a surplus is accumulated by the ¢ 
poration. The wage workers employed by a ¢ 
poration have not as a rule been considered a 
part of the institution; and little or no effort | 
been made to secure their interest and loyalty in ¢ 
nection with the functions and the preservation 
the corporation. Strenuous and well directed effec 
are made to sell the products of a business to 
consumers; but, with few exceptions, little cor 
sponding effort is made to “‘sell” the corporation 
its employes, to gain their interest and hearty 
operation. 

In the days of the pioneer and of small-scale b 
ness, management and ownership were united. 1 

owner was the actual manager; if he emplo 
wage workers he had direct personal relations ¥ 
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1. The business was given the name of the 
er and manager. It was, in a very literal sense, 
yusiness. ‘The enterpriser was risking his hard- 
ed savings in the business; he usually put his 
ty supply of financial eggs in one basket and 
»ted his entire time and energy to watching the 
et. Risk-taking, management and profit-making 
> actually centered in one owner or a small group 
ctive partners. The corporation has made pos- 
: a division of the various “‘incidents of owner- 
.” The function of the enterpriser no longer 
dlyes upon one man or a small group of men. In 
typical corporation of today a large group of 
viduals scattered far and wide, taking no active 
> in the management of the industry, are the 
al and legal owners. These individuals are the 
kholders and bondholders. Many corporations 
e today thousands of stockholders. The United 
‘es Steel Corporation has over a hundred thous- 
, and the Northern Pacific Railway Company has 
tly forty thousand. They come from almost 
y class and occupation; there are rich and poor; 
fessional men, mechanics and farmers; men, 
nen and children. 
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-o a large portion of this great army of stock- 
ders the purchase of a share of stock is a form 
investment. They expect only to be silent part- 
and hope to receive regular and liberal divi- 
ds. These small investors take almost no active 
t in the industry; they may never ride upon the 
way or see the outside of the manufacturing plant 
which they are part owners and, theoretically, 
t managers; they rarely attend a stockholders’ 
sting. ‘Their connection with the industry is re- 
ed to two activities: They draw dividends—if 
lared by the board of directors—and once a year 
y sign printed proxies giving to certain designated 
ividuals the right to vote in their stead at the an- 
1 stockholders’ meeting. This growth of absentee 
| passive ownership of industrial enterprises and 
gradual subordination of the actual management 
such enterprises to the banking interests into 
yse hands have beeen gathered the control of 
dit is one of the most significant and far-reach- 
results of the rise of the corporation. But the 
ikness of central-office, long-distant, impersonally 
trolled big business is growing clear even to the 
imistic. “The big problem is to get the control 
ndustry into the hands of those who know what 
1o, how to do it and are in position to do it. 
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\ considerable fraction of the stockholders of a 
ical large American corporation are only tem- 
ary owners. Exactly as there-are floating work- 
who drift aimlessly from one job to another 
nout acquiring any stake or interest in any busi- 
3, so there are many stockholders who buy and 
their holdings frequently, who drift from one 
nother company, who are speculators rather than 
sstors or enterprisers. Such stockholders are not 
rested in the permanent improvement and bet- 
nent of the business. The stockticker, rather than 
- accounting, scientific management and personnel 
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administration is, from this point of view, the most 
important business interest. These drifting or tem- 
porary stockholders are, as a rule, pleased to have 
dividends increased at the expense of depreciation, 
betterment and surplus accounts. It is expected, as 
a consequence, that the prices of stocks which they 
happen to own may be quoted at a higher market 
price. In that event these transient owners proceed 
to unload at a profit. The disadvantages of a large 
labor turnover have been given much publicity in 
recent years; but it does not require expert investi- 
gation to disclose to the observer that transient 
stockholders and a large stock turnover are also 
disadvantageous. It is the degree of inefficiency 
resulting from such ownership which is a matter 
for investigation. 
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Legally, the bondholders are in the position of 
holders of a mortgage, and bondholders and stock- 
holders are quite different in status. But, as far as 
participation in management is concerned, the absen- 
tee, non-functioning stockholder is no more active in 
business than is a bondholder. The bondholder in 
a corporation has no voice under normal conditions 
in the management of the business. Why should the 
transient, speculative or absentee stockholder be al- 
lowed more rights and privileges? Why should he 
have a vote in selecting the active management or in 
determining the general policies of the company? 
Can a satisfactory afirmative answer be given from 
the point of view of efficiency or of permanency of 
the corporation? The situation was cogently out- 
lined by the President’s Mediation Commission: 


Distant ownership, wholly apart from its tendency to 
divorce income from responsibility for the conditions under 
which it is acquired, creates barriers against the opportunity 
of understanding the labor aspects, the human problems, of 
the industry, and solidarity of interest among the various 
owners checks the views of any one liberal owner from 
prevailing against the autocratic policy of the majority. 
And Charles M. Schwab intimates that the work- 
ing people in factories ‘ought not to be controlled 
by somebody from Kamchatka who knows nothing 
about what their conditions are.” 

The board of directors of a corporation should 
be, in reality, a board of active managers of the busi- 
ness of the enterprise. If efficiency is to be obtained 
this board should be composed only of persons ac- 
tively engaged in the business. One of the sore spots 
in industry—or a weak link in the chain—is found 
in the boards of directors of corporations. There 
is too much inactive material, too much deadwood. 
Why should: inactive, absentee or transient stock- 
holders be allowed, in a perfunctory manner, to 
select dummies for the board of directors? Again, 
the question arises: Can any good reason based upon 
corporate efficiency and service be offered? ‘The 
limitation of the rights of stockholders in the con- 
trol of industry is not an unheard of nor revolu- 
tionary procedure. Property rights have been lim- 
ited in many other ways—taxes, right of eminent 
domain, embargoes, building and business regula- 
tions of many varieties, such as the interference 

(Continued on page 541) 


HERE was a man came from Samara; 

Nicholas Shishkoff was his name. He 

was not one of those wispy carica- 

tures which cartoonists give us of 

Russians; neither would he have 

towered splendidly, a prophet in furs, 

like Tchaikovsky, who was a noble- 

man before he was a revolutionist, or Miliukov, the 

liberal. Rather, he was middle-sized—and middle- 

aged, if not middle-class. He wore spectacles in 

the midst of a round, concerned face. He had the 

substantial, well-groomed air of an old-fashioned 

family physician; and perhaps he was one. He had 

an estate in the province of Samara, and Samara, 

without help, would starve before the winter was 
over. 

That was fifteen years ago. In the face of indif- 
ference and corruption at Petrograd he set out on 
his own, single-handed. He had never traveled 
before. The money he and his wife had laid by to 
send their son to college he used to pay for the trip 
that would enable him to appeal to the one source of 
help he could think of—America. He had no beg- 
gars’ tricks, save sincerity and stark need. It was 
before the days of our great financial drives, but a 
committee was formed and his errand was not alto- 
gether in vain. 


FBS ae was an evening in his hotel room in 
New York, before Nicholas Shishkoff left with 
his all too small measure of American money, when 
for an hour he laid aside his story of a parched land 
and told of a new growth in the Volga breaking 
through a political soil, hard-baked by centuries of 
drought. He told us of the early promptings of 
the new democratic movement; of the muster of the 
great landlords to throttle the elections for the first 
local zemstvo which would give the farmers of the 
district some say in their own affairs; of ancient 
nobles carried on stretchers to the polls to turn a 
close vote; of the bitter ostracism meted out to him 
and his family by his own class for encouraging 
reforms so moderate that we would have to go back 
to the Seventeenth Century for their counterpart in 
English history. And it was as hard and cleaving 
a struggle as that of Cromwell’s time. 

Nicholas Shishkoff had begged bread with all the 
strength that was in him. But here was something 


-@g 
that moved him more deeply than even his 
life for his starving wheatland. Before he 
through with this-story of the cry of his people 
liberty he was on his knees, stout, middle-aged, ¥ 


the look of a family physician about him, the t 
streaming down his round, concerned face—a rid 
lous figure, as ridiculous as a conch shell, but ¥ 
a blast that sent its echoes through every char 
of the heart—dauntless, thrilling, not to be de 
That was fifteen years ago. He had pleaded 
the seed wheat for the next spring and for the 
dren who, if they lived, might share in a new Rut 
This man from Samara might possibly have f 
cast that before these children reached their 
jority another and greater famine would scotch 
Volga—for such has been the history of the reg 
He scarcely could have foreseen the stupenc¢ 
sweep of the pendulum of political life, once it 
started to swing away from an age-old despot 
But no one who heard him tell his story of su 
ing and aspiration could have come away with ; 
thing but an enduring faith in his people, wh 
cause in sickness and in health was his cause. 
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HIS winter we have another bearer of tid 

from the Volga—Anna Haines, an Amer 
Quaker, tall, quiet of manner and simple of spe 
one of those who stayed on in Russia when our o 
American agencies fell away and who was the 
to go in again. There have been other more off 
reporters on the famine, but none so gripping as 
quiet-spoken woman—who tells of a region as kz 
as all the states of the Atlantic seaboard (P 
sylvania included) ; the granary of Russia. In 
agination, spread a cake of ice twelve inches t 
over these states. That was the rainfall that did 
come. And the consequences—not in the to 
from which the correspondents mostly write—hi 
the villages out on the steppes: half the cattle di 
camels with humps hanging down their backs 
empty bags of skin; deserted farms; abandc 
tools; refugees gathered at every crossways; 
hoofs and horns picked up from the fields, powde 
and baked with acorns, sunflower seeds, grass r 
into a cakey substance they call bread; | 
children with inflated stomachs and matchlike a 
and legs; the whimper of babies in a receiving 
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le the mewing of hungry kittens; the words of 
nen and women, “I am getting weaker every 
You will come. I am glad, for, while I shall 
yur coming means that my village will not die.” 
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fi Russian Famine Fund has been established 
_ order to aid the Society of Friends (the 
'rs) in their work of mercy in Russia as car- 
n by such workers as Miss Haines. It is ad- 
ered by men and women of differing religions 
iffering political and social outlooks. 
s but natural that such a Fund should be estab- 
‘under the inspiration of the Society of Friends. 
he Quakers who, in these years of anguish and 
yodshed,. have shown the world the meaning 
adfastness of a great faith. They have fol- 
‘the inner light whithersoever it has led—even 
the darkest corners of the earth. When 
3 were afraid to go into Russia and bring re- 
iere the Friends went in unafraid. When relief 
lizations that finally went into Russia decided 
ve for their own good reasons, the Friends said 
would remain and take over the additional 
They have exalted the soul and the spirit of 
in these appalling days. They have never 
it political advantage. They are not after 
markets. They do not ask, nor do they accept, 
ations and honors at the hands of pogrom- 
ng generals. They have not bidden the hungry 
he naked and the weary first to pay the Czar’s 
and then be fed and clothed and comforted. 
ly, intelligently, without limit of sacrifice, they 
been harbingers of mercy and of brotherhood. 


| 
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FORE the assembly of the League of Nations 
it Geneva, on September 30 last, Dr. Nansen 
out: 


cannot believe that the people of Europe will sit by 
folded hands and let 20,000,000 starve in Russia this 
r! The crop in Canada this year is so good that 
la will be able to support three times as much as is 
ary to meet the difficulty caused by the Russian famine. 
e United States wheat is rotting in the farmers’ stores 
se they cannot find purchasers for the surplus. In the 
\tine maize is lying about in such abundance that it is 
used as fuel for locomotives. Between us and America 
are lying idle, and we cannot find employment for 
-and on the other side, in the East, twenty or thirty 
ns are starving to death. We are running a terrible 
with the Russian winter, which is already silently ap- 
hing from the North. Soon will the waters of Russia 
zen; soon will transport be hampered by frozen snow. 
we allow the winter to silence forever these millions 
ices crying to us for help? From this place I appeal 
e peoples of Europe for their help. Let us hasten 
: it is too, late to repent. 
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The governments of Europe have thus far been 
slow to answer this appeal. The Pope has given 
140,000 florins, but for the rest Dr. Nansen has been 
begging in vain for his £5,000,000, despite Mr. 
Lloyd George’s statement last summer that ‘The 
Russian famine may end in one of the greatest 
scourges which ever visited Europe—pestilence on a 
gigantic scale.” 

Let us, therefore, rejoice the more that the first 
large appropriation for Russian relief is the $20,- 
000,000 appropriated for corn, wheat and milk by 
the American Congress. 

But this is by no means enough. Dr. Kellogg 
and Col. Haskell, of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, have both estimated that it would take 
$50,000,000 to relieve the famine situation appre- 
ciably. It is a commentary upon our civilization 
that the American Relief Administration has until 
now faced this alternative: to feed all the popu- 
lation, children and adults, for a shorter period 
and then let them all go; or to neglect the adults 
entirely and feed only the children over a longer 
period. If the adults, the fathers and mothers of 
the children, the sowers of the seed, are to be saved 
in that 75 per cent of the region whichcan be reached, 
the full $50,000,000 will be necessary. More is at 
stake than the lives of these older men and women. 
On these growers hangs the production of next year’s 
food supply for not a little of eastern Europe. 


E have had under the present administration 

our first federal budget. Allowing for every 
factor of the depression, Professor Friday, in a 
recent issue of The New Republic, points out that 
America has, in the last year, added $8,000,000,000 
to her wealth. Only the resources of the world can 
save the world. Any social budget for the United 
States at this juncture is vulnerable which does not 
effectively counter the Russian famine. 

To the twenty million of the Congressional grant 
to the A. R. A. may be added ten million from volun- 
teer gifts here and abroad. The Soviet government 
has bought half the seed wheat necessary for the 
spring. Mr. Hoover has called on them to spend ten 
million gold for foodstuffs for relief. This would 
leave ten million still to be covered. 

We can give individually to the Russian Famine 
Fund. Ten dollars, it is said, saves a life till 
August; but, at best, the total of such voluntary 
efforts is a bagatelle. Yet only as we give to our 
uttermost can we consistently urge adequate help on 
a government scale. We can press for new, broader, 
congressional grants which will put the great work 
of the American Relief Administration on a social 
footing comparable to that of the Quakers—work 
which knows no age lines as well as no class lines 
and is constrained only by the limits of transport. 
Only so can we do our part so that this winter shall 
not silence these millions of voices crying for help. 


f 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon 


THE ARK OF THE NEW YEAR 


Something is coming! Is it the dove of peace or a military aeroplane? 
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4E YOUTH MOVEMENT OF GERMANY 
(Continued from page 493) 


hig 
_traveled from afar to hear Muck and to learn what 
was in his method that won his amazing success. They 
‘a man to whom “real” joy, in contrast to the vul- 
and stupidity which he condemned, was not some 
nd distant joy in heaven but something contagious that 
uld feel and share. They found a man and a follow- 
tho scrupulously, and seemingly without effort, lived 
| what they taught: complete abstinence from drink, 
» and meat, contentment with rough living, a loving, 
erly concern for all who sought their help. Between 
wanderings the “new host” camped wherever they 
get shelter and earned their living by the exercise of 
nt crafts. Muck himself, though he had once been a 
sr, was a wood turner; others were carpenters, weavers 
otters. 
en one day the bomb fell. An investigation brought 
ie fact that the “new host” was living not only in eco- 
> communism but also what seemed at first complete 
| promiscuity. It developed that several of the young 
and women, including Muck himself, were living to- 
r as man and wife without being married, and several 
hanged their mates repeatedly. Before the tribunal of 
tmer friends and sympathizers in the youth movement, 
; admitted everything, even that, in complete agreement 
the women with whom he had lived, he was taking no 
asibility for the support of the children that had resulted 
these unions. This, of course, condemned Muck com- 
y in the eyes of most; but those who knew him best 
in his conduct as actuated by a mystic belief in his rdéle 
ugenist and an apostle of a doctrine that Christ will be 
n out of a small circle of communists living together as, 
id, the early Christians had lived. 
Seyret ho 
sh cases as that of Muck are not easily disposed of by 
x hypocrite or charlatan. They belong perhaps quite as 
to the long history of peculiar religious sects as to the 
chronicle of the youth movement of today. There are 
who believe that his success as a preacher affected his 
-; others are frankly with him; and still others would 
to see him regarded as one who has fallen by the way 
great movement of reform in the relation of the sexes 
will go on in spite of his default. One interesting cir- 
‘ance is that several of the women whom Muck was 
sed to have “wronged” came forward of their own ac- 
with proud avowals and continued to hold him up as a 
Nevertheless, there is no question that the ‘affair 

<’ has done harm to the youth movement by alienating 
it the sympathies of those of the older generation who 
ll for greater spiritual and social freedom, but look 
ce at anything that appears remotely like a loosening of 
cepted sex morality. 
is possible that any change in the character of sex rela- 
born out of a revolution of the spirit, will pass away 
other manifestations of the moment, leaving merely the 
nings of relatively moderate reforms in our established 
code, such as the sanction of irregular but permanent 
s, condonation of divorce as an inevitable outcome of a 
increase in early marriages, or a more liberal attitude 
ind toward the unmarried mother. In any case, there 
tle likelihood that the incidents of the revolutionary 
ment of youth will have a more destructive influence on 
life and the age-old fabric of civilization that has been 
led upon it than the more insidious, far more widespread 
ess honestly acknowledged sexual immorality that goes 
our common social life. ; 
1is particular aspect of the German youth movement, 
over, should be reviewed in the light of other mental 
ves that surround it. Take, for instance, its zsthetic 
icance. Some expressions of this have already been men- 


tioned in passing: the simplicity and beauty of dress, which 
is merely the symbol of a new revolt against ostentation 
and insincerity in ornament and against overrefinement of 
living; the love of nature; and the appreciation of the 
human form as nature’s masterpiece; the revival of folk art. 

In its art, as in its philosophy and ethics, the youth move- 
ment is as yet far from having found uniform modes of ex- 
pression. It has not created a “‘school” that could be defined 
and analyzed. Professor A. Messer, the principal historian 
of the Free German Youth Movement, says: 

“Those in touch with the free German movement have no 
difficulty in recognizing that, for most, art has become a vital 
element as much as religion. But even less than in religious 
conceptions has the movement any unity in its artistic expres- 
sion. With the Wandervoegel originated a strong tendency 
toward what is simple, traditional and ingenuous in folk art, 
in poetry and song, dance, dress, interior decoration. But at 
the same time such poets as Spitteler, Stephan George, Wer- 
fel Rilke, Hoffmansthal and Hasenclever [all of them con- 
cerned with the complexity of modern life] find recognition, 
not to say veneration.” 

Some time ago the question was hotly debated in America, 
as it was in England, whether the best cure for the increasing 
immodesty of dancing was not so widespread a cultivation of 
the folk dance as to make the tame walking measures of the 
one-step and two-step, with their variations, the senseless 
wiggling and wagging, dull and insipid in comparison. The 
German youth movement is actually accomplishing this. It 
has been caught by the rhythm and tunefulness of the old 
song dances. “The overdecorated ballrooms of the summer 
resorts are emptying while old and young dance together, or 
watch, on some sunny meadow, the open space of a fair, or 
the market place. Circular dances, symbolizing unity and 
friendship—especially in dances with two concentric circles 
moving in opposite directions, where partners are constantly 
changed—are the most popular. The rhythm is predomi- 
nantly one of light gaiety rather than sensuality. “It is not 
through accident,” writes a leader of youth, “that in all 
forms of life, in song, in sentiment, in art, even in dress and 
festivities, our movement recalls the Gothic middle age and 
even earlier times. This is not due to a conscious search for 
archaism, but means that in our newly awakened folk sense 
we recover the direction that seemed lost, that we recognize 
as related to the spirit of our time what, in former days, has 
grown out of the character of our people and will make us 
free again from the alien things imposed upon us.” 

ae ae 

But what, the impatient reader will ask, has all this to do 
with the influence of the youth movement upon the immediate 
tasks of the reconstruction period in Germany? How, in 
practical every-day affairs, does it affect the community? 
That question is exactly the one I have tried to answer. The 
direct influence of the movement on, let us say, the fluctua- 
tions of the currency, the socialization of industry, the pay- 
ment of reparations, the re-alignment of political parties, is 
meager, not to say non-existent. But indirectly its influence 
on the economic and political future of Germany is immeas- 
urably larger than that of covenants signed by her statesmen 
at Wiesbaden, London or where not. For, unless all appear- 
ances deceive me, it is a new Germany with which the states- 
men of the next generation will have to deal. 

The organization of youth for its own fuller development 
is an immense social task in itself and will for long remain 
the principal one. But gradually concrete programs of action 
toward the outside world also find their formulation and 
realization. First of all, the growth of fellowship itself 
brings with it a social program, arising from the aim of pro- 
tecting the individual against many of the dangers and 
vicissitudes of life. The meetings of the small groups are by 
no means exclusively given over to debate and play. Perusal 
of the numerous national and local periodicals of the move- 
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ment shows much effort along the lines of proper placement 
of apprentices, reform of schools and universities, and what 
we call in America “big brother’ activities. 

There is; above all, a very determined combat of impure 
literature, drama and moving pictures. A large part of the 
session at Frankfort which I attended was taken up with 
accounts rendered by spokesmen for different local groups of 
action taken in these directions. Here a moving picture house 
had been successfully picketed; there complaints against a 
cabaret had been lodged with the magistrate; a bookseller 
had been converted to the cause of purity; a theater manager 
had been forced to take repeated interferences with his per- 
formances into court, thus giving an opportunity for effective 
propaganda. There were also reports about organized hours 
for the teaching of games, dances and songs on public play- 
grounds and open spaces; the hiring of public buildings for 
large meetings; endeavors to bring into line bodies of youths 
wedded to communist propaganda, as yet outside the general 
movement. Elsewhere, I found frequent mention of inter- 
views with education authorities and politicians, distribution 
of literature, and organization of classes. Some of the lead- 
ers have published definite political programs for which, 
however, they are only personally responsible. In a few cases 
there have been purchases of castles and farms out of common 
funds, and the establishment of workshops for the promotion 
of handicrafts. 

* % % 

One point of special interest in these varied activities is 
the gradual emergence of the notion that, while the individ- 
ual’s human responsibility is national, even international, it is 
within the frame of a given community that he must seek 
his immediate field of service. It would be difficult to say 
whether at this moment an idealistic internationalism or an 
equally idealistic national patriotism (entirely non-imperial- 
istic and concerned with the interests of the common people 
rather than with high diplomacy) predominates. But it is 
clear that beneath both there is the striving for social useful- 
ness in the one field where practically it will count for most, 
the neighborhood, the town. There is surprising wisdom in 
a leadership which recognizes that the first translation of the 
movement from that of a group of individuals into an organ- 
ism must be by way of teaching the rank and file to work 
together on concrete tasks which they can fully comprehend 
and where their influence counts for something. ‘We must,” 
writes one of these young leaders, “increase our own ability 
by developing our talents, to make them available for the 
whole people; but not simply each one as an individual, as a 
minister, teacher or statesman, but all together, as a homo- 
geneous group that may become a focus of folk conscious- 
ness.” Others, versed in history, consciously aim at the crea- 
tion of local groups and guilds so pure in spirit and advanced 
in helpful fellowship as to form the social matrix within 
which from time to time the rare gem of real genius may 
arise. 

One leader of a liberal section of the movement definitely 
formulates the following demands: 

“Our task must be 

1. To bring together the individual young Germans into 
a fellowship for common action. 

2. To create constitutional forms for guilds and com- 
munist groups which will work, beyond the confines 
of their own brotherhood, in the service of the com- 
munity at large. 

3. To organize the individuals according to vocation 
and capacity in vocational guilds for the purpose of 
carrying our ideals into the specific fields of their 
life and work.” 

In treating the youth movement of Germany more or less 
as a unit, I am not oblivious to the many different elements 
that enter into it. Indeed, if one were to think only of the 
extremists—on the one hand, of the communist firebrands 
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who will have nothing to do with “bourgeois” so be ! 
as not even to recognize the class war; on the other 


churches, and fail to realize their essentially proselyting | 
acter, one might become utterly confused as to whe 
youth movement begins and, say, socialist or Roman C 
propaganda ends. But these difficulties are not so g 
they appear. What distinguishes the youth movement. 
others is its spontaneous, self-determining character. 
gives it unity is the central aim of self-education to the 
that the young man and woman may gain greater cogniz 
and control of his inner resources and use his talents fo: 
benefit of the people. “It is noteworthy, also, that the 
differences of the separate groups are in the main differe 
of emphasis rather than of basic belief or aim. The i 
nationalist among them, on closer questioning, will be fe 
to be not without pride of country, while the national 
not without desire for the brotherhood of man. 
* % * ) 
_ The actual divisions are due, rather, to diversity of or 
Simultaneously, within the ranks of students and of wor 
there arose the urge to rise up against the tyranny, as 
saw it, imposed by age upon youth. The divisive lines 
tween them, however, were too well established to make 
immediate merging possible or even desirable. It was nai 
that each group should develop along its natural lines, 
growing out of an existing organization, there bringing 
gether young people who already had in common chure 
party or vocation, or educational and social backgrot 
Thus arose three main sections of the movement, no 
cleavage but by simultaneous growth: the proletarian, 
Christian, and the non-denominational and non-socialist 
eral—as we must call the third for lack of a better, inch 
term... 

Within the proletarian ranks, again, we have to disting 
those organized in-close association with the majority soci 
party, those under the auspices of the Independent Socia 
those of the Communists and, again, those arising fro 
further process of partial amalgamation, the indepen 
socialist and communist organizations which are he 
to party action and have emancipated themselves { 
party affiliation. To these add a small anarchist group 
an internationalist or, as they prefer to call themselves, “‘st 
national” proletarian group. 

Within the Christian ranks there is, of course, the in 
diate division between Catholic and Protestant. Within 
of these sections there are further divisions between stu 
organizations and those of mixed membership, separate gr 
of men and girls, predominantly educational and pred 
nantly roaming and nature-loving bodies. °' 

Containing by far the largest membership are the fre 
liberal groups which accept no political or denominati 
authority or doctrine. They are in so fluctuating a state 
one cannot say whether, for instance, a careful tabulz 
made a year ago by Normann Koerber still holds goo 
whether new groupings have in the meantime taken p 
He distinguishes the Nationalists, the Democrats, the ! 
German Pathfinders, the Free or Liberal German gr 
(i. e., undefined and the largest) and the definitely ; 
socialist. Within this frame there are many special 
coteries, sometimes attached to a single leader or a Si 
periodical, which need not here be enumerated. In the g 
majority of cases the two sexes are organized or, where 
are not definitely erganized, act together without any dist 
tion and do everything in common. 

Though there are exceptions, it is generally true that 


proletarian groups have arisen in the main from the s 


that have made for adult labor organization: economic ~~ Pry se 
s, class consciousness, the desire for emancipation from 
‘@slavery. The denominational groups have arisen, in 
ain, from small insurgent beginnings within existing 
@zations for young people under the auspices of the 
ies. Some have attracted outsiders not previously con- 
| with any Christian institution, but the bulk of their 
ership is constituted by that youth which normally 
| have graduated from Sunday schools and religious day 
Ss into what would correspond to our Young Men’s 
tian Associations and classes for Bible study. The great 
e groups have come together more spontaneously and 
t of young people, both of the working and the middle 
§s, who normally would have remained unorganized or 
st would not, without a widespread revolution of senti- 
| shave become attached to any larger bodies with ideal- 
tums. 

considerable nucleus to all three of the main divisions 4 James McCutcheon 
given by the Wandervoegel, the hiking clubs already | ew York, 
loned, which grew up rapidly in the last few years be- 
the war. This nucleus has given tone and temper to the 
| larger movement which evolved ; in it we find the most 
y spiritual trend. 

several important conferences this year and last, the 
‘ences of opinion between the various sections which 
'been mentioned became pronounced and led to much 


hing for programs that should really express what the A ] J y S | 

irs of the different groups had in mind. Up to now, nnua anuary ale 

e have seen, the significance of the movement as a whole 2 ° 

aot resided in its political but rather in its cultural and Household Linens and White Goods 
al sphere. As soon as politics or economics are discussed, ¢ 

» who aim at unity have to fall back upon some negative Send today for Catalogue No. 42 
ment to make their point: common hatred of certain 
1 institutions, common revolt against repression, and the NCE a year since 1893 ‘‘The Linen 
_ But those who seek unity on political or economic Store” has held a January Sale of 
nds remain in a minority. In every manifesto, among the Household Linens and White Goods. 
lists no less than among the liberals, the ideal of develop- It is an event eagerly awaited by house- 
t of personality, of self-discipline, is given the most promi- wives all over the country. 


| place. And yet, often the danger is pointed out that 
1 too much introspection and individualistic self-improve- 
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t the very aims of the movement may be neglected. The For this occasion we have prepared a new 
nge is made that an intelligent interest in politics is Catalogue—a Catalogue that brings this 
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The young German politician does not ask: What is the 
economic system that I can help to impose upon the 
ale, so that each may find his place, that the machine may 
ction? He does not ask: Which political system guaran- 
the individual the maximum of freedom of movement, of 
erial prosperity, of what is called well-being? He will 
; What forces in the community must I help to strengthen, 
it forces to suppress? What are the post va cis lie 
he people as a whole or in the individual which I must 

to fulfill, so that the outer life of the people may corre- J ames McCutcheon & Co. 
id to its innermost character ?” ; St Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
‘o absolute harmony is possible between these conflicting 

vs, and, so far, those who hold them are able in a large 
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Price fifty cents a copy. Forty cents a copy in orders of one hundred. 
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measure to Cooperate without giving up the hope each 
vincing the other. Small, irreconcilable minorities hayd 
off from each group. They have been absorbed by oj 
organizations with similar political leanings, or they!) 
tinue a precarious existence of their own. In the mear} 
the conditions held essential by the greater number an) 
most influential of the leaders obtain more and more 


and reinforced by the sentiment of large groups in each} 
munity. It will not do, they say, to wait piously for a “| 
man” to “save” the people; what is needed are young 
enthusiastic bodies willing to work without rewards. | 
ship will come of itself when there is request for su 
knowledge and practical ability, when all cooperate } 
single-hearted attention to the aims in view. Ci 


Germany’s Only Hope, I might well have entitled 
article. ‘There are some who believe that there is no | 
for Germany or for any part of our western civiliza 
that we are hopelessly corrupt, enmeshed in bad tradif 
poisoned by prejudice, racially moribund, in the grip 
self-destructive materialism. In Germany that state of 
is especially prevalent. Cynics remember that Germany 
had its “youth movements” before (in 1814, in 1848), 
that but for a few outstanding figures these movements 
subsided again. Others point to specific dangers th 
vitiate and lose the gains already made. One of these dar 
is that the happy phrase, the “winged word,” may remé 
phrase and nothing more, that the sincere desire of today 
become—as has so often happened in Germany—the insit 
boast of tomorrow. ‘Then there are, at opposite extre 
the dangers of too exuberant a yearning to reform the 
at large and of too introspective a brooding of the indiy 
over his own salvation. These dangers are self-evident. © 

It is no part of the chronicler’s job to deliver himself 
oracular message. But after presenting the reader with 
of the actual dangers that beset a movement which m 
come of importance to the whole of western civilizati 
may be permissible to express a modest opinion abo 
actual trend. I do not believe that either the conflict bet 
the ideals of nationalism and internationalism or that bet 
individualism and socialism will become fatal to the coheé 
of the youth movement in Germany when seen in proper 
spective. It is possible that many of those lovely crea 
will fall by the way, that some of the enthusiastic refor 
at eighteen will be beer-swilling, poker-playing philistin 
twenty-eight. It is possible that the genuine patriotism V 
today revives the folk lore and art of a great people’s” 
past may become a quibbling insistence on racial super 
or an indolent antiquarianism tomorrow. It is possible 
in an anguished fight for daily bread comrades will fal 
and base instincts triumph over high ideals. It is po 
that all will end in catchwords and emblems, political I 
ing and funeral orations. But I do not believe it. 
taking the most pessimistic view of the future of Gern 
admitting the possibility of a long period: of class wars 
struction, impoverishment, degradation, I believe that an 
ment which deliberately turns for its sanctions to the 1 
most soul, there to derive a new vitality from contact 
eternal laws, signifies a return to sanity, a way out of ¢ 
a triumph of mind over the greatest catastrophe that he 
fallen the Germanic race in its upward trend, materialis 

Whether the movement itself will survive or wheth 
will merely have given the impetus to the freeing of | 
forces, whether its beginnings in Germany and some o 
countries neighboring it (notably Austria, Switzerland, 
land) will remain limited and sporadic or lead to the em 
pation of youth everywhere and the rejuvenation of al 
social life, none can tell. But to me these beginnings 
Germany’s only. hope and a splendid augury also for a 1 
utilization of the special values which youth has to contr 
to human economy the whole world over. 
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IFTING STOCKHOLDERS 
(Continued from page 533) 


non-essential industries during 
far period. ‘There is, doubtless, 
‘jcreasing tendency to consider 
toperty rights of the drifting and 
lative stockholders as of less 
tance and in more urgent need 
*gulation than those of func- 
g and working owners of prop- 
individual or corporate. 


| the other hand, for decades busi- 
thanges have been carrying indus- 
oward a situation in which the 
rs are almost wholly divorced 
business responsibility. |The 
er receives a contractual income— 
s—and is relieved in a large meas- 
rom the vicissitudes and responsi- 
ts of business. To what extent 
preakdown of efficiency in indus- 
‘operation is due directly or in- 
tly to this development, coupled 
‘the growth of absentee and tran- 
‘ownership, is difficult to ascertain. 
in the light of today’s vision, it is 
Hogical to assume that the trend 
‘ents must be reversed if society is 
void the catastrophe of universal 
lage; that is, general participation 
striction of output, wasteful meth- 
inefhciency and lack of interest on 
dart of workers, owners and man- 
s. The hope of greatly increased 
ency and productivity may be found 
reasing the power of absentee and 
sient stockholders and in placing 
tess responsibilities partially upon 
shoulders of wage workers, by giv- 
employes a stake in the industry in 
they earn their living. Cer- 
ly, many workers who have been 
he employ of the firm for several 
s and who own stock in the com- 
r or who own their homes or are 
ng for the stock or the home on the 
iment plan, are vitally interested 
he future of the corporation and 
waking it a permanent and expand- 
institution. Again, reduced labor 
oyer, pension funds and insurance 
ures tend to make them interested 
he permanent prosperity and wel- 
‘of the industry. Unless the cor- 
tion is to be displaced as an impor- 
industrial unit, there are reasons 
asserting that it must be so trans- 
ved as to place its control in the 
ls of persons actively engaged in the 
ness it is organized to perform. 
' shop committee system, trade 


ements, new profit-sharing schemes « 


directors chosen by the workers are 
Ws indicating new tendencies in 
agement and control. 

‘the worker be little more than an 
vated tool. and if he be given no 
tunities to express his own. ideas 
0 play even a small part in the 
rmination of policies, how can close 
eration of employe with manage- 


| 
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Works of the Western Electric Company; the manufacturing department of the Bell System 


Economical 


Forty years ago the manage- 
ment of the Bell Telephone System 
organized for a supply of the ap- 
paratus which it foresaw would be 
required in the development of its 
new industry—telephone service. 


The telephone in some countries 
is the luxury of the rich, but in 
America it is used by practically all 
the people. This universal service 
is due in large measure to foresight 
in engineering and manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of 
parts, other apparatus of highest ef- 
ficiency, and all necessarily of com- 
plex and intricate design, cables 
and wires and a multitude of tech- 
nical devices enable our country to 
lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is 


e 
Equipment 
made in a factory which is recog- 
nized throughout the world as hav- 
ing the largest production and the 
highest standards of workmanship 
and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through 
stock ownership by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been for forty years the 
manufacturing department of the 
Bell System; with the result that 
the associated companies secure 
equipment of the highest develop- 
ment, made of the best materials, 
produced in accordance with the 
requirements of the public, and 
with the certainty of moderate costs. 


Economy in the Bell System 
begins with the manufacture of 
equipment. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
8 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


ment be anticipated? “Teamwork 
means the enlistment of those desires 
which make for enthusiasm, interest 
and initiative. Industry and the old 
type of manager have been busily en- 
gaged in teaching the worker to be an 
irresponsible automaton. And, at the 
same time, the demand has been vocif- 
erously reiterated that the workers dis- 
play loyalty toward their employers and 
zeal in doing their tasks—a paradoxical 
situation. 

If the foregoing conclusions are rea- 
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sonably accurate, efficiency in manage- 
ment demands a new status for the ab- 
sentee and temporary stockholders and 
for the wage workers employed by the 
corporation. If this analysis of the 
corporate form of business organization 
has disclosed certain fundamental 
weaknesses, the next and more difficult 
step will be the invention of a modified 
and more effective union of manage- 
ment, wage workers and investors—a 
union which will safeguard the inter- 
ests of each factor and of the public. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Colored Nurse, ore with 
Tuberculosis experience preferred, for vis- 
iting colored families and assisting at 
clinics. Apply to Dr. A. Robin, Executive 
Secretary, Delaware State Tuberculosis 
Commission, Wilmington, Del. 


WANTED: Two workers, one Czecho 
and one Swedish-speaking, for meeting 
travelers on incoming steamers. Address 
Travelers Aid Society, 465 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York. 


JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE BU- 
REAU of Chicago wants a worker with 
legal experience. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, stating age, education, training, experi- 
guce and salary expected. 1800 Selden 
Street. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


4 Bisa warited for emergency va- 
cancies—public and private schools, col- 
leges and universities—all over the coun- 


try. Education Service, Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


SITUATION WANTED 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER — College 
man, age 31, married, now in personnel 
work with western oil corporation, wishes 
eastern connection. Ten years’ experience 
in Industrial Education, Relations and 
Management. Prefers position with voice 
in labor policy. 4051 Survey. 


WOMAN with ten years’ experience in 
relief work, industrial welfare, medical 
social work, public speaking, organization 
and financial campaigns for background. 
Good personality. References from every 
organization with which have ever been 
connected. Will go anywhere except ex- 
treme south. Salary $3,000. 4049 Survey. 


A TEACHER of twenty years’ experi- 
ence wishes to instruct children a few 
hours a day. Warm climate desired. 4057 
SURVEY. 


EXECUTIVE, Jewish social worker, 
R. N. with five years’ experience insti- 
tutional management, is available for con- 
nection with any welfare organization re- 
quiring ambition and initiative. Assistant 
to busy office executive if remunerative 
and in Philadelphia, will be appreciated. 
References. 4053 Survey. 


BOARD 


EXPERT DIETITIAN and two grad- 


uate nurses in delightful bungalow will 
take convalescent or semi-invalids for win- 
ter. Write J. B. Rich, Seabreeze, Fla. 


MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc., are 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS of photo- 
plays, short stories, songs, poems, news- 
paper articles, send today for FREE help- 
ful booklet, “Successful Writing.” Writer's 
Digest, S- 694 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE, Home 
study Domestic Science courses, fitting for many 
well-paid positions or for home-making efficiency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago 


WANTED: Issues of The Survey for 
October 1, 8 and November 5, 1921. Un- 
expected demand has wiped out our stock. 
Subscribers who do not need their issues 
for future use will confer a real favor 
by returning them to us for the use of 
libraries and colleges. The Survey, 112 E. 
19 St. New York. 


A yearly subscription to The Survey 


weekly at $5 includes the 12 monthly issues of Survey Graphic—40 service weeklies 


and 12 illustrated monthlies. 


Or, Survey Graphic may be taken by itself—12 fully illustrated monthly issues 


at $3 a year. 


Survey Associates, Publishers 
112 East 19th Street, New York : 


I enclose check (or money order) for which please enter me for 


a year’s subscription to— 


(1 The Survey, $5.00, or 


Please mention THe Survey when writing to Advertisers 


oO Survey Graphic, $3.00. 
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MARY CAROLIN)’ 
CRAWFORD 


Boston, Massachusetts 


No fee for consultation 


_ An intensive two weeks’ cours 


HOW TO ORGANIZE AN 
CONDUCT NUTRITION 
CLINICS AND CLASSES 


Boston, January 23-February 4, 19) 
The first week’s work will be espee 
valuable for physicians. Open to soy 
workers, nurses and others interested in 
care of underweight and malnourished ¢f 
dren. Director, Wm. R. P. Emerson, Mi 
Fee, $50.00 including all materials. Limi 
number partial scholarships. 


Address Mabel Skilton, Secretary, Nw 
tion Clinics for Delicate Children, Jourmg 
End, Boxford, Mass. 
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Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the m 


StupiEs 1N SoctaL Work. Community Resp 
bility. A review of the Cincinnati Social 
experiment by Courtenay Dinwiddi th 
tistics ot nealth services in the unit distrt 
Bennett L. Mead. 

of Social Work, 

New York. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF INDUSTRIES IN NEW 
Crry, 1905-1921. A revision of a list 
lished reports compiled in 1916 by H 
R. Walter and reprinted with the permi 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Revi 
compiled by Mary E. Brown. Publis 
the Vocational Guidance and Empl 
Service for Juniors, 17 Lexington Avenuw 
York City. Price, 10 cents. ; 


CoLLecTIVE BARGAINING. By Kirby Pore 

of Christianity and Industry Series. 

cal evaluation of some phases of trade aul 
and the open shop movement. <A 12,00! 
summary, 32 pages. Valuable for p 
study, discussion groups, open forums, 
Bible classes. George H. "Doran Co., New | 
City. Price, 10 cents. 


Ten Cent MEAats. ae Florence Nesbitt. 
mum cost diet. 44 p Am. School of 
Economics, 519 W. both st., Chicago. f 
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oston, Mass. 


lete free information 
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Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF NursINnG shows 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
terment of the world. Put it in your ig: 
$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main st., Rochester, 


Hospitat Socrat Service; monthly; $3. a a - 
published under the auspices of th 
Social Service Association of Rew OS oe 
Inc., 19 East 72d st., New York. 


Menta Hyciene; quarterly; $2.00 a year; 
lished by the National ommittee for M 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh ave., New York. 


t pooe 
'TERMS OF NEWPORT 
| NEWS 


j where instruments for determin- 
)titude and longitude are already 
‘made for the ships; of motors for 
“rplane mail service for the Post 
Department, pointing to the 
jington yards, where Liberty mo- 
“§ire manufactured, as a_ possibility 
uch diversion; of dredging ma- 
} for improvements of rivers and 
irs; machinery to carry forward 
tion projects; lockgates for canals, 
various other things. 


lere seems to be almost no limit 
e variety of manufacture to which 
Yard shops could readily be diverted 
§ an engineering standpoint. It is 
ty a question of scrapping patterns 
making new ones, and of modify- 
fools. The Norfolk yard’s manu- 
re of metal furniture for naval 
‘is the most effective illustration 
te possibilities in this line. . Every- 
+, from desks and berths to side- 
ds and book-shelves, is being made 
id at a saving of 30 per cent to the 
toment. ‘The commandant at the 
s is an enthusiast for the develop- 
of this government industry to 
ly furniture for all government 
irtments. 


_ precedent for this work has al- 
y been established in the govern- 
t arsenals, where, following the 
, provision was made by law for 
Arsenal Orders Branch to bid on 
vracts for making government sup- 
s other than for the War and Navy 
jartments. By this scheme the ar- 
ls take their chance with private 
iBetitors, but for some time they 
e kept a skilled labor force together 
yugh these orders. To the argu- 
it that such a policy will merely 
art business from private concerns 
so throw men out of work else- 
are, advocates of the plan reply that 
government should keep its force 
killed men together, and that it has 
obligation to workers who have 
Je their homes in these communities. 


ind so, whatever the cause, Ports- 
uth, with its thousands of unem- 
i . . 

yed and its threat of breadlines later 
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$2 invested in 


Better Times 


may save your organization 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
or increase its income many times 


ETTER TIMES, New York’s Welfare Magazine, an- 
nounces a new feature section, which makes available 
practical advice by the leading experts on the 


Administrative and Business Problems 
of Social Agencies 


Many helpful suggestions will be offered on such important subjects as: 


How to Raise Money 

How to Issue a House Organ 

How to Prepare a Feature Story 

How to Write a News Release 

How to Get the Lowest Prices 

How to Make a Speech . 

How to Make an Annual Report 
Interesting 

How to Make Volunteer Workers 
More Useful 

How to Attract a Crowd to a Meeting 


Herbert Hoover: ‘I think every 
public-spirited citizen will wel- 
come the appearance of ‘Better 
Fiore and will want to receive 
Dt? 


Lillian D. Wald, Henry Street 
Settlement: “I think we owe 
you a very big debt for the 


service you are rendering social 
workers and social work, which 
means individuals and the com- 
munity.” 


Charles H. Johnson, New York 
State Board of Charities: ‘‘ ‘Bet- 
ter Times’ meets a _ long-felt 
need.” 


How to Test the Pulling Power’ of 
Various Appeals 

How to Use Statistics to Show Re- 
sults 

How to Get the Right Kind of Pub- 
licity 

How to Get Contributions Renewed 

How to Use Photographs in Appeal- 
ing 

How to Acknowledge Contributions 

How to Make a Budget 

How to Raise a Deficit 

How to Run a Rummage Sale 

How to Conduct a Fair 

How to Buy Institutional Supplies 

How to Arrange an Exhibit 

How to Prepare an Appeal Leaflet 


ETTER TIMES tells concisely 

and interestingly what the 2000 
charitable and social welfare or- 
ganizations in New York City are 
doing and how they are adminis- 
tered. It will provide you with 
innumerable new ideas, any one of 
which will be worth to you many, 
many times the annual subscription 
price—$2.00. Single copies 25 cents. 


Better Times 


102 Gold Street 


in the winter, is, nevertheless, optimis- 
tic. Whether this optimism is born 
of the feeling that the government will 
take care of its employes by some such 
plan or whether it comes from the ap- 
proach of prosperity, it is there. It 
may be that it comes from something 
that reaches deeper—something ex- 
pressed by a Negro worker still em- 
ployed, when he said: 
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New York 


“People here are just betwixt and 
between. They want to see work and 
they want to see peace. But it ’pears 
to me there is just one thing about this. 
It won’t do no good to throw all these 
ships away nor to stop building others. 
What’ll do the good is to treat your 
neighbor right. That’s what we need 
in this country and seems like it might 
be what they need in other countries.” 


The American Association of Hospital Social Workers—Miss Ida M. 

Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massachusetts General 

Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. Emerson, sec’y; 

National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Washingon, D. C. 

Organization to promote development of social work in hospitals and 

Sppensaries. Annual meeting with National Conference of Social 
ork. 


American Association for Labor Legislation—John B. Andrews, 
sec’y; 131 E._23rd St., New York. For adequate public employment 
service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s compensation; 
unemployment, old age and health insurance; maternity protection; 
one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. Publishes 
quarterly, ‘‘The American Labor Legislation Review.”’ 


American Association for Organizing Family Social Work—Mrs. 
John M. Glenn, Chairman; Francis H. McLean, field director; 
David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 E. 22d St., New York. 
Advice in organization problems of family social work societies 
(Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


American Assoclation of Soclal Workers (formerly Nationa! 
Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, direc- 
tor, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. An organization of 


professional social workers devoted to raising social work stand- 
ards and requirements. Membership open to qualified social 
workers. 


American Child Hyglene Assoclation, formerly American Assn. for 
Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality—Gertrude B. Knipp, 
sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical 
and infant care; birth registration; maternal nursing; infant wel- 
fare consultations; care of children of pre-school age and school 
age. 


American City Bureau—An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civie 
and commercial organizations; and for training of men in the 
profession of community leadership. Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison St., Chicago. 

406 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


Life Assoclation—Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
pres. ; J. Galpin, ex. sec.; Lindeman, Greensboro, 
N C., field secretary. Annual conference with’ annual reports. 
Emphasizes the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


American Home Economics Asseclation—Miss Lenna F. Cooper, 
sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 Ca- 
thedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


Amegfican Country 


American Peace Soclety—Founded 1828, labors for an_ inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of Peace, 
$2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 612-614 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


American Prison Association—Annual Congress of American penol- 
ogists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Congress, 
Detroit, Michigan, September, 1922. O. F. Lewis, general secretary, 
1385 EB. 15th St., New York City. 


American Society for the Control of Cancer—Frank J. Osborne, 
ex. sec’y; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate knowledge 
concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Pub- 
lication free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


The American Soclal Hygiene Assoclation—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression 
of. prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promo- 
tion of sound sex education. Information and catalogue of pam- 
phlets upon request. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership 
includes quarterly magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. 
Snow, M.D., gen. dir. j 


Child Health 
New York. 
Jean, director. 


Organization of America—370 Seventh Ave., 
Tr. Emmett Holt, chairman; Sally Lucas 
To arouse public interest in the health of school 
children; to encourage the systematic teaching of health in the 
schools; to develop new methods of interesting children in the 
forming of health habits; to publish and distribute pamphlets for 
teachers and public health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child health programme. 


Child Welfare League of America—A league of agencies to secure 
a better understanding of child welfare problems, to improve 
standards and methods in the different fields of work with chil- 
dren and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League wil be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. Carstens, Director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


Community Service (Incorporated)—1 Madison Ave., 


Organized in February, 
oreplor their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation 
and good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the programme and 
raising the funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisory capacity, 
the community itself, through the community committee repre- 
sentative of community interests, determines policies and assumes 


New York. 
1919, to help people of all communities 


complete control of the local work. Joseph Lee, pres; H. S. 
Braucher, sec’y. 
Council of Jewish Women (National)—305 West 98th St., New 


York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. 
Promotes Social Betterment throu 
Education and Civic Co-operation in 


arry Sternberger, ex. sec’y. 
Religion, Social Welfare, 
Ssh Canada and Cuba. 


Chancellor David { 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, ex, | 
A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, h 
tary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


Eugenics Registry—Battle Creek, Mich. 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America—Constit) 
by 30 Protestant denominations, Rev. Chas. S. Macfarland, | 
S. M. Cavert, gen’] sec’ys: 105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service—Rev. Wortt® 
Tippy, ex. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 4 
H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. . 


principal; G. P. nel 
H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hamp 

Neither a State no, 
literature. 


Hampton Institute—J. E. Gregg, 
vice-prin.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; 

Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. 
Government school. Free illustrated 


The Institute and Disabled Men—John C 

Faries, _dir., St., New York. Maintains | 
industrial training classes*and employment bureau; makes 
ficial limbs and appliances; publishes literature on work 
the handicapped; gives advice on suitable means for- reh 

tation of disabled persons and co-operates with other 
agencies in plans to put the disabled man “back on the payr 


for Crippled 
01 E. d- 


League for Industrial Democracy (formerly Intercollegiate Sod 
ist Society)—Jessica Smith, secretary; Room 931, 70 Fifth Ave., 
York City. Object—Education for a new social order. based on jj 
duction for use and not for profit. Annual membership, $3.00, $ 


and $25.00. Special rates for students, 


National Assoclation for the Advancement of Colored Peop 
Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, sec’y; 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Amer 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes infor 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 9 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


National Assoclation of Travelers Ald Societies—Rush Ta 
pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dickinson, treas.; Virgil V. Joh 
sec’y: 26 W. 43rd St., New York. Composed of non- 


mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, 
pecially women and girls. Non-sectarian. : 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, inte 
tual, moral and spiritual interests of young women. Student, ¢ 
town and country centers: physical and social education; ca 
rest-rooms, room registries, boarding houses, lunchrooms 
cafeterias; educational classes, employment, Bible study, secre 
training school, foreign and overseas work. 


: 
National Catholic Welfare Council—Official National Body of 
Catholic Organizations of the country. ; 
National “Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N-. 
Washington, D. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. . 
Department of Education—Rev. James H. Ryan, Ex. Sec’y. 
Bureau of Education—A. C. Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. 
Department of Social Action—Directors, John A. Ryan and Ji 
A. pp. 
Department of Press and Publicity—Director, Justin McGrs 
Ass’t Director, Michael Williams. 
National Council of Catholic Men—President, Richmond De 
Ex. Sec’y., Michael J. Slattery. 
National Council of Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Mict 
Gavin: Ex. Sec’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C.—Deé 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh. 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohle 
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Natlonal 
105 
tigations. 


Child Labor Committee—Owen R. Lovejoy, se 
22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural, inv 
Works for improved laws and administration: childre 
codes. Studies health, schools, recreation, dependency. delinquer 
etc. Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; inclu 
quarterly, “The American Child.” 
: 


National Child Welfare Association, inc.—Chas. F. Powlis 
gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and p 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and cor 
tions affecting the health, well being and education of child 
Co-operates with educators, public health agencies, and all c¢! 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service thro 
exhibits. child welfare campaigns, etc. 


The_ National Committee for Mental Hygiene—Dr. Wa 
. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Assoc! 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood FE. Williams and Pr. V. 


Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave.. New Ye 
Pamphlets on mental hygiene, nervous and mental! disorders, feel 


mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses | 
re-education, psychiatric social service. hackward child 
surveys, state societies. ‘‘Mental WHygiene’’: quarterly, -$2 


year. 


National Conference of Social Work—Robert W. Kelso, pr 
Boston: W. Parker, sec’y., 25 East Ninth Street, Cincinn 
Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the principle: 
humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of social ser 
agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, publishes in _ 
manent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and issues a quart: 
Bulletin. The forty-ninth annual meeting of the Conference will 
held in Providence, Rhode Island, in June, 1922. Proceedings are s 
free of charge to all members upon payment of a membership 
of five dollars. 
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pH SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OLIVER H. BARTINE 


nal Committee for the Prevention of Blindness—Edward M. Hospital Consultant 


red Hathaway, sec’y.; 130 East 22nd St., New York. Objects: Formerly Superintendent of Hospitals in 
rnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish New York City 


The State Board of Charities of New York points to the 


nal Consumers’ League—44 Hast 20rd St., New York. Mrs. Mary McClellan Hospital, Cambridge, N. Y., as the model 
e Kelley, gen’l sec’y; John R. , ex. director. Pro- i i i ithi 

| legislation for enlightened stand is Biever and imino hospital of its size (75 beds) within the State of New York. 
ustry an or honest products; minimum wage commissions, j ‘ 

thour day, no night work, federal regulation food and packing Architect: Wm. T. B. Mynderse, Schenectady, N. Y. 
tries; “honest cloth” legislation. Publications available. Hospital Consultant: Oliver H. Bartine. 

inal Federation of Settlements—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 : 

a Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative pees: 152 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


ogee lila Ad ie ‘ainda earn eae as wetions! ee e 
ouncil—Anne A. evens, R.N., Director, event ve., P bl Pl d B R ] 
York. For development and standardization of public health u icity anne rings esu ts 
ia Peiimgictaies eee, and educational service. Official Maga- See 

ublic Hea urse.’’ ’ 5 A 5 
= Don’t expect the public to aid your organiza- 


‘ona! Tuberculosis Association—370 Seventh Ave. Charles J. tion if they do not know of its work. 
jield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about organiza- 


| Belair ta sags Seah pursing Peobierne one oiner phases of Our plan of INDIVIDUALIZED PUBLICITY 
irculosis work. eadquarters for e Modern Health Crusade, . . ee: , é 
ishers “Journal of the Outdoor Life,’’ ‘“‘“American Review of will bring the activities of your organization 


erculosis” and ‘‘Monthly Bulletin.” before more INDIVIDUALS than are now sup- 
lonal Urban League—For social service among Negroes. L. porting It. 
ingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, ex. sec’y; 


E. 28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
red people to work out community problems. Trains Negro LOUIS |e OPKIN 


P workers. Publicity Director and Counsel 

lonal Woman’s Christian Temperance Union—Anna A. Gordon, i e uildin 152 West 42nd Street 
sident. Headquarters, 1730 Cisecas Ave., Evanston, Illinois. To Knickerbocker B 8 

ire effective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment, to BRYANT 6755 

ance the welfare of the American people through the depart- 
its of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
‘ruction, Americanization, and other allied fields of endeavor. 
cial publication, ‘‘The Union Signal,’’ published at Headquarters. 


Ask us to explain how. 


fjonal Women’s Trade Union League—Mrs. Raymond Robins, e 
3.; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-gov- Ho ital 
ment in the workshop through organization and also for the sp SS) 
ctment of protective legislation. Information given. Official Qa 
an, ‘“‘Life and Labor.’”’ 


yground and Recreation Association of America—H. S. Braucher, Institutions 


y; 1 Madison Ave., New York City. Playground, neighborhood 
| community center activities and administration. Special 


A in layout and plans should give expression to the 
sntion given to municipal recreation problems. 


latest medical and social practice. 
portional Representation League—To secure representation for u ; 
C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. Membership, Advice on plans and operating problems made 


entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. available through 


> Race Betterment Foundation—Battle Creek, Mich. For the HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 


4 oe ight tpn’ el esi ce ye ne Tete erg rece eye: 
nt. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Conference, the 
zenics Registry, and lecture courses and various allied activi- OF CONSULTATION 


; J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


ssell Sage Foundation—For the Improvement of Living Condi- 
is—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
its: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Education Statistics, 
reation, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stud- 
Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of 
‘Russell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and 
xpensive form some of the most important results of its work. 
alogue sent upon request. 


PLEASANT TALKS 


skegee Institute—An institution for the training of Negro Youth; 


experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South: : : : 
nishes information on all phases of the race problem and on the at moderate rates, on social topics. as He 
skegee idea and methods. obert R. Moton, prin.; Warren ‘ 
Re eae eee Holecy, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala or chambers of commerce, clubs, schools, 
CLC; 

‘vey Associates, Inc.—A non-commercial cooperative organiza- v2 41% aie : 
1 without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- Eee Folks he ‘ ae | out oF any es 2 oe 
ship law of the State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; United tates whom wou rather have ta o th 
ey, R. Seager, EA Rivartt Macy, Wice-prosidenta; saber s Kel- American people on social work than FREDERIC 
» treas., Ann KR. Brenner, sec’y. SherraG SUEY Os ALMY,” and Bishop Brent, George E. Vincent, Ray- 

hic, hly. Editorial staff: , ; = ’ ‘ ’ 
fay, See monthly y : mond. Robins, Thomas Mott Osborne and Edward T. 
iditor, Paul U. Kellogg Devine give similar testimonials. 
‘vices, Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker im . 

or terms and subjects, address 

ndustry, S. Adele Shaw. J 
chool and Community, Joseph K. Hart FREDERIC ALMY 
‘amily Welfare, Child Welfare, Paul L. Benjamin. 396 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


operating Subscription (membership) $10. 112 E. 19th St., New 
ork City. 


te 7 ‘ . 1 » with od terials, and gold letter- 

, We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, BOOK-BINDING nel nein 7 Gacerasher asamad PF, 

e debates. Expert, scholarly service. AutHor’s ResrancH ee periodicals, $1.65. EGceLinc Boox-Binpery, 
Burgavu, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 114 East 13th St., New York City. 
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TRAINING COURSES 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


Courses offered first year :—Social Case Work, 
Health and Preventable Disease, Social Medi- 
cine, Community Problems and Organization, 
Social Work and Law, Immigrant Peoples. 
Twenty-one hours a week field work training 
under professional executives. 


Second year, specialized. 


Psychiatric and General Medical Social Serv- 
ice training given by the Social Service Depart- 
ment of The Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after 
completing the two years’ course. 


For circulars address T. R. BALL, Registrar. 


The Pennsylvania School 
for Social Service 


in addition to its regular courses in Family 
Welfare Work, Child Welfare, Social Work 
in Hospitals, Psychiatric Social Work, Public 
Health Nursing, Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, and the new work for visiting teach- 
ers, will offer, in the second semester of the 
current year, a special course in the psychology 
and organization of SOCIAL WORK FOR 
GROUPS AND COMMUNITIES. 


For full information about any of these 
courses, address THE REGISTRAR. 


339 South Broad Street, PHILADELPHIA 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


The second semester begins Feb. 3, 1922 


Courses will be offered in 


Family Case Work Hospital Social Work 


Child Welfare Community Organization 
Psychiatry Social Research 
Industry Criminology 


PORTER R. LEE, Director 
107 East 22nd St. - - - New York City 


ae Cond ct 
JOSEPH K. HA 


HAVE WE ANY IMAGINATION?# 


The old year passes; a new year begins: ‘The yet 
dead—long live the years! Facts are the substand 
the past and present; hope and imagination, su 
have some place inthe facing of the future. 
communities were small and self-contained people nee 
little imagination, perhaps; though even then the 
of imagination became the leader of the age and) 
maker of the new pattern of living. Now we n 
reckon with national and world issues, issues which 
be made real by nothing but imagination. Wit 
imagination we are lost. Can anything be done to} 
us and the peoples of the world develop imaginations | 
sufficient range to take in the facts, the problems 
the age-old hopes of the great world-community? 


| Bread. 


Does a full stomach interfere with the workings of the im 4 
tion? Why are we so sensitive to suffering that is near, and so ca 
to that at a distance? Have our imaginations been fatigued, worn 
Do they really exist? Ordo we assume, with some of the old moral 
that suffering is a penalty for sin, and not to be interfered with b 
mere mortals? Are starving men part of the community? 


Power. 


¢ Nowhere in the world is the ‘‘power-maker” more in evide 
than in America. Power for every mechanical need; power for boas' 
of our power! But where is the power that can motivate the 
deeds of reconciliation, of good feeling and international good will, 4 
which the recovery of the world now depends? The world warred y 
great guns from 1914 to 1918. Then it woke to the fact that the 
tions left on its hands by war would have to be settled by discuss: 
conference, the conflict of ideas. Ideas have power, too. Dare 
trust them? What sort of power will dominate the new year? ‘ 
sort of power does the world most believe in? 


| 
\ 
3 
“% 
. 


Youth. 


* “The old men shall dream dreams”—of the past. “And 
young men shall see visions.” And what shall we do with these vis 
We can sneer at them: what good will that do? We can destroy t 
We can help them to take on the stuff of reality. How is the w 
meeting the present revolt of its youch? Or is that revolt confine: 
the defeated lands where revolt is cheap? Is there any revolt : 
youth of America? Against what? Against stupidity? Or a 
liberality and progress? Has American youth any imagination? 
American youth belong to the community of the youth of the wi 


4 Imagination. 
° 


The world of fact is too much with us—especially of “fa 
that are not reliable. Can our imaginations be cultivated? Can t 
be destroyed? Do children have imagination? What becomes o! 
What does school do to it? Do statesmen have it? Could they 
any use for it? Do teachers have it? Do social workers? The we 
community exists primarily in the imagination of great souls. W 
shall be done with those people who have no vision, and yet in 
upon interfering in great things? Can such people be given imag 
tion? What is to become of a world that lacks imagination? 


REFERENCES: 
This issue, especially: 


Peace and Bread; The Youth Movement in Germany; Po’ 
Makers. i ‘ 
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DIRECTORY 


L COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
dward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Eaton, 
.’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 H. 22nd St., New 
Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
‘publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
. Includes New York State Committee. 


ONAL* CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 E. 23d St., New York. 
Florence Kelley, gen’l. sec’y.; John R. Shillady, exec. director. 
tes legislation for enlightened standards for women and 
‘3 in industry and for honest products; minimum wage commis- 
eight hour day, no night work, federal regulation food 
cking industries; ‘‘honest cloth’ legislation. Publications 
e. : : 


OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 


"ONAL FEDERATIO 
en Develops broad forms of comparative 


20 Union Park, Boston. é 
idy and concerted action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
fibmontal problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
@ more Gemocratic organization of neighborhood life. 


ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
oe ational Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Director, 
Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and standardiza- 
of public health nursing. Maintains library and educational 

se, Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.’ - 


ar RCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—876 Seventh Avenue. 
: FON AL nirinla, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 
anization, education, institutions, nursing problems and _ other 
mses of tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
ade, publishers ‘Journal of the Outdoor Life,” ‘‘American Review 
Tuberculosis’ and “Monthly Bulletin.’ : 


ONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
‘Hollingsworth Wood, pres.; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
23 St., New York. Establishes committees of white and colored 
} to work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


; L WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
con president. Headquarters, 1730 Chieago Avenue, Hvanston, 
‘iz. To secure effeetive enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 
t, to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
tments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
uction, Americanization, and other allied fields of endeavor. 
jal publication, “The Union Signal,’’ published at Headquarters. 


NAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
p i pas 811 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, IL Stands 
_gelf-government in the work shop tkrough organization and siso 
the enactment of protective legislation. Information given. Of- 
organ, “Life and Labor.” 


D AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Fe. Greacnar; pec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Ciy. Play- 
und, neighborhood and community center aetivities and admini- 
om Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 


OPO REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 
NS Been tor athe C. G. Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
mbership, $2, entities to quarterly P. R. Review. 


J N 
iz CE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
ine atudy of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
ovement. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer- 
the Hugenics Registry, and leeture courses and yarious allied 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


SELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvment of Living 
ec some M. Glenn, dir.; 130 B, 22nd St., New York. : Depart- 

Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Hducation. Statistics, 
ation, Remedial] Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 
Library, Southern Highland Division. The publications of the 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
‘ve form some of the most important results of its work. Cata- 


ent upon request. 


* pel 
KEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 

+ an experiment in race adjustment in the Biack Beit of the 
ith; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
the Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 


treas.; A. I. Holsey, acting sec’y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


j m : 


EY ASSOCIATES, INC.—A non-commercial cooperative organ- 
without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
ip law of the State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 
ary R. Seager, V. verit Macy, vice-presidents; Arthur P. Kellogg, 
; Ann R. Brenner, sec’y. Publishers of The Survey, weekly, 
e Survey Graphic, monthly. Editorial staff: 

tor, Paul U. Kellogg 

cs, Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker 

y, S. Adele Shaw 

and Community, Joseph K. Hart 

Welfare, Child Welfare, Health, Paul L. Benjamin. 
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“needed in home consumption? 


Conducted by 
JOSEPH K. HART 


AN AMAZING SITUATION 


_ Senator Ladd, of North Dakota, estimates [see Congres- 
sional Record for December 15, 1921] that the farmers of 


“America have lost thirty-eight billion dollars in the- last 


three years through failure of the markets for their products. 
Estimates of this sort often cover mere “paper losses,” the 
difference between what the seller thought or hoped he 
would receive and what he actually did receive. Is any con- 
siderable part of Senator Ladd’s estimate a “paper” loss? 
What are the reasons for this present amazing situation 


-among the farmers? 


Conditions in the World Market. 
* Does America normally produce more food stuffs than are 
What becomes of the balance, or- 
dinarily? Has America previously had an international market 
for her surplus production? If so, what has happened to destroy 
that market?’ Can Europe buy American food-stuffs at present? 
Any part of Europe? Is the American farmer in any way de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the European worker? Is he 
interested in the problems of the European worker? Does he 
care anything about political, or social, or economic conditions in 
Europe? Does he know anything about those conditions? When 
is Europe likely to. become able to buy food stuffs from America 
again? Will world conditions become better or worse when buy- 
ing begins again? 
any measure determined by the prosperity of the European worker, 
will either side be helped by fighting? 
they are to any extent independent, would cooperation be desirable? 


How can the American farmer cooperate with the European work- | 


er? If all European farmers would take a year off would: that 
help the American farmer? Has the Russian famine helped the 
American farmer? 


Condit‘ons in The Home Market. 

* If the farmer is burning his corn for fuel, or letting it rot 
in the fields, is that a “paper” or a real loss? 
corn, how does that help the situation? 
corn? 
Congress, that nine million bales of cotton are worth more than 
thirteen million bales? To whom? Is it true that seven hundred 
million bushels of wheat are worth more than a billion bushels? 
To whom? Can such things be helped? By whom? Are not all 


Did he raise too much 


a 


If the prosperity of the American farmer is in — 


By more competition? If 


If he burns his 


Is it true, as President Harding said in his message to 


these matters regulated by irrevocable “economic laws”? What is 
$24 Ms ; 


the economic law that is now compelling farmers in Iowa to use 
their corn for fuel? What do the coal miners of Iowa think of 
corn as a fuel? What do the starving people of Russia think of it? 
Should we all be optimistic about these conditions and argue that 


“all will come out right in the end”? Is it possible for America 


to become independently prosperous again, while the rest of the 
world remains in misery? 


References: 


John F. Bass and Harold G. Moulton, America and the Bal- 
ance Sheet of Europe. The Ronald Press. Price, $3.00; with 
postage from the Survey, $3.20. 
_ Wesley C. Mitchell and others, The Income in the United 
States. Harcourt, Brace & Co. Price, $1.50; with postage from 
the Survey, $1.60. 

Henry C. Wallace, The Turn of the Tide in Agriculture. Ad- 
dress before the Chamber of Commerce, Boston, December 19, 
1921. ; 

Report of Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 1921. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 


The books mentioned above may be obtained through the Survey Boox De- 


PARTMENT. 
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